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THE NEXT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Two or three years since the newspapers announced Mr. 
Tulane’s gift of over a million of dollars to found a university in 
Louisiana; a little later came Mr. Clark’s gift of two millions, 
with hints of millions more, to found a university in Massachu- 
setts; and now come details of Governor Stanford’s gift of many 
more millions to found a university in California. During this 
recent period, too, have come a multitude of noble gifts to 
strengthen universities already established ; among them such as 
those of Mr. Agassiz, Mr. Greenleaf, and Mr. Boyden at Harvard ; 
of Mr. Kent, Mr. Marquand, and Mr. Chittenden at Yale; of 
Mr. Phoenix at Columbia; of Mr. Green and Mr. Marquand at 
Princeton ; of Mr. McCormick at the University of Virginia; of 
Mr. Crouse at Syracuse; of Mr. Sage, Mr. Sibley, and Mr. Barnes 
at Cornell ; and scores of others. 

All these are but the continuation of a stream of munificence 
which began to flow in the earliest years of the nation, but 
which has especially swollen since the civil war, in obedience to 
the thoughts of such as Peabody, Sheffield, Cooper, Cornell, 
Vassar, Packer, Durant, Sage, Johns Hopkins, Sibley, Case, 
Rose, and very many more. 

Such a tide of generosity bursting forth from the hearts and 
minds of strong and shrewd men who differ so widely from each 
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other in residence and ideas, yet flowing in one direction, means 
something. What is it? At the source of it lies, doubtless, a 
perception of duty to the country and a feeling of pride in the 
country’s glory. United with this is, naturally, more or less of 
an honorable personal ambition; but this is not all; strong com- 
mon sense has done much to create the current and still more to 
shape its course. For, as to the origin of this stream, the wealthy 
American knows perfectly that the laws of his country favor the 
dispersion of inherited wealth rather than its retention; that in 
two or three generations at most his descendants, no matter how 
large their inheritance, must come to the level determined by their 
character and ability ; that their character and ability are most 
likely to be injured, and therefore the level to which they subside 
lowered, by an inheritance so large as to engender self-indul- 
gence; that while, in Great Britain, the laws and customs of 
primogeniture and entail enable men of vast wealth to tie up their 
property, and so to found families, this, in America, is impos- 
sible; and that though the tendency toward the equalization of 
fortunes may sometimes be retarded, it cannot be prevented. 

So, too, as to the direction of the stream; this same common 
sense has given its main channel. These great donors have 
recognized the fact that the nocessity for universal primary edu- 
cation will always be seen, and can be adequately provided for, 
only by the people as a whole; but that the necessity for that 
advanced education which can alone vivify and energize the 
whole school system, drawing a rich life up through it, sending 
a richer life down through it, will rarely be provided for, save by 
the few men wise enough to understand a great national system 
of education, and strong enough efficiently to aid it. 

It is, then, plain, good sense which has led mainly to the 
development of a munificence such as no other land has seen; 
therefore it is that the long list of men who have thus distin- 
guished themselves and their country is steadily growing longer, 
and it may be safely prophesied that the same causes which have 
led to this large growth of munificence will lead to yet larger 
growths. It is in view of these vast future gifts to the country 
that I present this paper. It is the result of no sudden impulse 
or whim ; it is the outgrowth of years of observation and thought 
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among men as well as among books, in public business as well 
as in university work, in other countries as well as our own, 
in other times as well as our own. 

Our country has already not far short of four hundred 
colleges and universities more or less worthy of those names, 
beside a vast number of high-schools and academies quite as 
worthy to be called colleges and universities as many which bear 
those titles. But the system embracing all these has by no 
means reached its final form. Probably in its more complete 
development the stronger institutions, to the number of twenty 
or thirty, will, within a generation or two, become universities in 
the true sense of the word, restricting themselves to university 
work ; beginning, perhaps, at the studies now usually undertaken 
in the junior year of our colleges, and carrying them on through 
the senior year, with two or three years of special or professional 
study afterward. The best of the others will probably accept 
their mission as colleges in the true sense of the word, begin- 
ning the course two years earlier than at present, and continuing 
it to what is now the junior year. Thus they will do a work 
intermediate between the general school system of the country 
and the universities, a work which can be properly called colle- 
giate, a work the need of which is now sorely felt, and which is 
most useful and honorable. Such an organization will give us 
as good a system as the world has ever seen, probably the best 
svstem. 

Every man who has thought to much purpose upon this mass 
of institutions devoted to advanced instruction must feel that it 
is just now far more important to strengthen those we have than 
to make any immediate additions to their number. How can 
this best be done? My answer is, that this and a multitude of 
other needs of the country can be best met by the foundation of 
a university in the city of Washington. 

But let me say, at the outset, that what I now advocate is 
not ateaching university at the national capital. That would be, 
indeed, of vast value, and the day is not far off when some public- 
spirited millionaire will link his name to the glory of his country 
by establishing it. He will find the eight or ten millions it will 
require a small price to pay for the glory which it will bring to 
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the nation and to him; he will see that the number of men dis- 
tinguished in science and literature who live there or go there; 
the scientific collections streaming into that center from all 
points in our vast domain; the great national library and the 
precious special and private libraries accumulating there; the 
attractiveness, accessibility, beautiful climate, and increasing 
salubrity of the place; the facilities of every sort for bringing 
the best thought of the world to bear upon the political center 
of the nation; that all these constitute an argument than which 
none can be more cogent for the establishment of a teaching uni- 
versity, in the highest sense of the word, at Washington. Such 
an institution could be united perfectly well with that which I 
now advocate; but it is not now of such a teaching university 
that I am to speak ; that I may discuss in a future paper. In the 
present article I shall sketch a plan for a university in that city 
with no teaching body of its own, but using the teaching bodies 
of all our preparatory schools, colleges, and universities already 
existing, and making them all, from Maine to California and 
from Alaska to Florida, better and stronger. It is a plan which 
involves, indeed, large outlay; but very little of this would be 
incurred for salaried officials, and still less for brick and mortar. 

Without farther preface, then, the part of my plan which I 
now present may be sketched as follows: 

I will suppose, first, that some American shall have appro- 
priated the sum, let us say, of from three to five millions of dol- 
lars as a basis for the institution. That this is not a violent 
supposition is seen by the fact that we already hear of intended 
gifts in one place of from six to eight millions, and in another 
of from ten millions toa much greater sum. I would have the 
donor select a board of trustees from men of high character and 
suitable attainments, using the same care which was taken by 
Mr. Peabody in choosing the trustees of his various institutions ; 
by Mr. Johns Hopkins, Mr. Cornell, Mr. Tulane, and Mr. Clark 
in selecting trustees of their universities; by Mr. Slater in 
selecting the trustees of his fund for education in the South. Of 
this board the donor might well be the first president. 

This body of trustees, having assembled in the city of Wash- 
ington, should select a head of the proposed institution, who 
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might be called its chancellor or president, and who should be, 
ex officio, a member of its board of trustees. ‘To the acting head 
thus elected would be added such clerical force as he may need, 
with such local habitation and center for the proposed university 
as the trustees may think advisable. Such local habitation may 
be a plain suit of rooms in any building already existing, or it 
may well be a noble edifice, which shall adorn the capital of the 
United States and be the worthy outward and visible sign of the 
institution, indicating to all who visit the metropolis that this is 
the center of a vast provision for the higher education in the 
nation at large. 

The first main duty of this head of the new university should 
be to select every year, subject to confirmation by the trustees, a 
small body of examiners, and the first main duty of these exam- 
iners should be to prepare proper examination papers on the 
leading subjects required for admission to the first year in the 
various departments of our American colleges and universities 
of a worthy grade. There would naturally be different sets of 
these papers, adjusted to the needs of various sections of the 
country and to the best standard which instruction has reached 
in each of those sections. On these papers examinations should 
be held at central points in these various sections of the United 
States, the simple methods being used which have been for 
some time employed by several of our larger universities, as in 
the local examinations conducted by Harvard, Yale, and Cornell 
in some of the greater Western cities. 

The answers thus obtained to the examination papers, with 
proper certificates as to character, health, and physical strength 
of the candidates, having been forwarded to the examiners at 
Washington, a certain number of the persons showing the high- 
est ability and giving proper guarantees of moral earnestness 
and sound health, shall each receive a scholarship, bearing the 
name of the founder of the university, to the amount of, say, three 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, and good for four years, with 
the right and duty of expending it in securing instruction at any 
college or university in the United States which such successful 
candidate may select. The principal further condition would be 
one requiring such scholar from time to time during the four 
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years’ course to furnish proper certificates and reports, satisfying 
the officers of the proposed university at Washington that he or 
she is making worthy progress as well as maintaining a good 
character and satisfactory physical condition. 

The immediate result of such a system of scholarships would 
be to give to young persons of small means but of high character 
and talent, in all parts of the country, an opportunity, which 
they at present cannot have, and to stimulate all such to high 
endeavor in developing their talents for their own honorable 
ambition, for the prosperity of the communities in which they 
live, and for the good of the country. How valuable this result 
would be every one engaged in advanced instruction knows. 
In every part of our land there are many youth of great talents, 
whose smal] means debar them from a suitable education and 
the country from their services. As a rule great talents and 
small means go together in American students. The quickness 
of thought, fertility in expedients, closeness of attention, willing- 
ness to save and sacrifice, and all the other qualities so frequently 
fostered in poverty, naturally develop intellectual strength. 
This honorable combination of poverty with ability is the richest 
treasure which any nation possesses; and the first effect of this 
plan would be, I believe, to unlock the treasure-house and make 
this treasure more available to the country. 

The next result would be a great service to all preparatory 
schools and academies, public and private, in the United States. 
It would interest: boards of education and trustees to improve 
their courses of instruction and to elect teachers for merit; it 
would incite teachers to select the best methods and devote their 
best energies to their work; it would stimulate communities to 
bring into the schools and keep in the schools the best of their 
youth. To increase this feeling I would have the names of such 
preparatory schools and instructors as contribute especially to 
the success of any candidate published in the annual reports 
of the central university at Washington. 

Another great effect for good would be exerted upon the 
various existing colleges and universities. It would become an 
ambition with them to attract the youth of talent and character 
who have secured these scholarships. Every college and uni- 
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versity in the country, not completely deadened, would feel 
proud to have its course of instruction thus marked for enlight- 
ened public approval. The institutions doing this in their 
various sections of the country would have an honorable pre- 
eminence, and all would seek to present the highest inducements. 
Men of wealth attached to these institutions would be led to 
strengthen them by gifts, trustees would watch closely for the best 
professors, and professors would be spurred to do their best work. 

Another good result would be that, as regards the prepara- 
tory schools, colleges, and universities, there would be afforded 
a method of comparison between the work of various institutions 
of the same grade, a method of comparison of very great impor- 
tance, but which does not yet exist. Two pieces of cloth turned 
out from two different looms can be placed side by side, and 
their strength and texture compared. We can thus choose 
between them, and between the looms which wove them; but 
between the results of work in our hundreds of institutions of 
learning no comparison is at present possible. Each puts forth 
high claims, but no present tests exist. The establishment of 
these scholarships would afford such tests. The question be- 
tween various systems and methods of instruction, so important 
to the country, the question between the practical results of 
various institutions, so important to parents in the interest of 
their sons and daughters, would thus be fairly tested. 

So much for the first part of the plan—the system of univer- 
sity scholarships. I turn now to the second part, the creation, 
with another portion of the income from the proposed fund, of 
fellowships. Of these I would have the university distribute, 
each year, a certain number, each of the annual value of, say, 
seven hundred dollars. These should be bestowed in the various 
fields of learning, as determined from time to time by the trustees 
at Washington. To select the incumbents I would have the 
president of the university nominate to its coard of trustees each 
year examiners in the various subjects required for the taking 
of such fellowships; these examiners being selected from the 
foremost experts in their respective fields, whether literary or 
scientific. The candidates should be sought in the graduating 
classes of the various existing colleges and universities. The 
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appointments should be made as the result of competitive 
examinations or of testimonials, as the examiners might think 
best. Doubtless in some branches of instruction they would 
find it best to use one method, in other branches the other. 

Each of these fellowships should be good for not more than 
three years. Each person taking one of them should be allowed 
to use it as a means for securing the best instruction to be found 
in the subject to which he or she is devoted, and should be at 
liberty, for this purpose, to enjoy the income of the fellowship 
in any institution in this country or any other. Each should be 
required to make frequent reports to the central institution at 
Washington as to the studies taken, progress in them, and health. 

It will be noticed that I name three years as the longest 
period of holding such fellowships. I do so because in this 
period a student would have full time to make great progress 
under the best instruction, but would not have time to become 
an intellectual recluse, sybarite, or lounger, or to drift out of the 
currents of active thought in the world at large. 

Some of the results which may be expected with certainty 
from this system may be stated as follows: First, it would 
give the very best men and women graduates of our colleges 
and universities the best opportunities to perfect themselves in 
their chosen fields of study and thought. The great majority 
of these are youths of such small means that they are at present 
obliged to turn at once to the first profession which promises 
them a living. Every college officer has been pained at the 
sight of such youths, of the highest promise as scientific inves- 
tigators, inventors, instructors, journalists, historians, jurists, 
poets, who would have added to the strength and glory of the 
country in their favorite fields, turning off into professions for 
which they are not especially fitted, by which they add little, 
if anything, to the strength of the country, and in which they 
are hardly ever to be heard of again. Taking such scholars at 
their graduation in all their energy and enthusiasm, and giving 
them two or three years to develop their genius or talent in their 
chosen fields, virtually insures their continuance in their highest 
vocation; it is like doubling the size of a diamond. 

Another result would be a great stimulus to the existing col- 
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leges and universities. All would be anxious to train students 
fitted to compete successfully for these fellowships, and the 
stronger institutions would be especially anxious to develop 
post-graduate courses fitted to attract these. I can think of no 
better antiseptic for the dry-rot which afflicts so many institu- 
tions of learning. The custom of shelving clergymen unaccept- 
able to parishes in college professorships would probably by this 
means receive a killing blow. 

Still another very important result would be a test of work 
in the various institutions, and so a test of the traditions, sys- 
tems, and men controlling this work. In view of this test 
trustees would doubtless be more attentive, professors more ener- 
getic, and students more conscientious. 

Another result not less important would doubtless be very 
marked. As already stated, I would allow the persons taking 
these fellowships to use them in securing advanced instruction 
at whatever institution they may select at home or abroad. 
Probably the great majority would choose the best institutions 
at home, but many would go abroad and seek out the most emi- 
nent professors and investigators. Thus, eager, energetic, ambi- 
tious young American scholars would bring back to us the best 
thoughts, words, and work of the foremost authorities in every 
department throughout the world; skill in the best methods, 
knowledge of the best books, familiarity with the best illustra- 
tive material. From the scholars thus trained our universities, 
colleges, and academies would receive better teachers ; our maga- 
zines and newspapers writers better fitted to discuss living polit- 


ical, financial, and social questions; the various professions men 
better prepared to develop them in obedience to the best modern 
thought, and the great pursuits which lie at the foundation of 
material prosperity—agriculture, manufactures, and the like— 
men better able to solve the practical problems of the world. 
Every field of moral, intellectual, and physical activity would 
thus be enriched. 


As supplementary to this system of scholarships and fellow- 
ships having as their center the proposed university, I would 
add a considerable number of brevets, certificates of honorable 
mention, and the like, which would be additional incentives to 
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study, and indications by which wealthy men might be guided 
in doing what has always been done among us largely, but 
frequently rather blindly—aiding needy and meritorious youths 
in securing a higher education. There are few communities in 
this country where a young man of good character, but of inad- 
equate means, holding such a brevet or certificate, would not 
find some public-spirited citizen or citizens ready to advance to 
him the means he requires. 

And finally, as to the third part of the plan, I would have 
the university authorities at Washington select, from time to 
time, a small number of “traveling bachelors;” persons some- 
what more mature than those taking the fellowships, and show- 
ing not only strong intellectual powers, but genius or high talent 
in actual, practical investigation. These should receive neces- 
sary traveling expenses while investigating and reporting upon 
subjects of immediate practical interest in our own and other 
countries. Some, perhaps, would study the better methods of 
solving sundry pressing problems in agriculture, manufactures, 
and transportation; some the best methods of preserving or 
restoring forests; some the administration of cities especially 
well or ill managed; some the better or worse systems and 
methods of instruction in other countries or in the various States 
of our own country; some the working of laws designed to meet 
certain general evils, as acts relating to habitual criminals; 
some the working of laws designed to meet certain specific evils, 
as the laws dealing with intemperance; some the best methods 
of preventing the influx of pauperism, insanity, and crime from 
other countries; some the best methods of dealing with these 
evils in our own country; and so with a vast number of other 
subjects of vital interest, as to which, at present, there is far 
more declamation than knowledge. The result of this part of 
the university's work would be, first, a great body of useful 
information ; and secondly, an increasing number of thoughtful 
and practical men trained and training others to study great 
questions, and not merely to how! about them. 

There are various subsidiary features and supplementary 
arrangements which might be discussed, but I close my main 
plea by noticing two or three inevitable objections. 
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First, it will be said that the proposed system would attract 
the best students from the weaker institutions in the newer 
States to the stronger institutions in the older States. At worst 
this would not be an unmixed evil; indeed good would probably 
greatly preponderate over evil in it, for most of the youths thus 
going forth would return to their old haunts bringing their 
sheaves with them. But I would remind any objector on this 
score that I have provided against this difficulty by suggesting 
that the examination papers for each section of the country be 
based upon the best standards of instruction in that section. The 
examinations held in Texas would hardly, at first, be as severe 
as those held in Massachusetts. 


Again, others will protest against the system as urging young 


persons on too strongly in work. But al! sorts of stimulants to 
work are in use now, and in every field. A long observation 
of young men and young women has taught me that there is 
infinitely greater danger to their health, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, from lounging, loafing, dawdling, and droning over 
books, than from the most vigorous efforts they can be induced 
to make; and I believe that most thoughtful teachers will agree 
with me on this point. In order to meet any danger of the sort 
suggested, it will be observed that I have insisted on a proper 
examination as to physical condition at the same time with the 
regular examinations for scholarships and fellowships, and also 
upon frequent -reports from the successful candidates as to 
health as well as progress. The expectation of such examina- 
tions and reports would do much to guard and improve the 
health of ambitious young scholars in every part of the country. 

Again, the objection is sure to be raised by certain excellent, 
grandmotherly gentlemen, that the system proposed is a system 
of prizes. So is life. As well object to the “survival of the 
fittest” in nature. Our whole political and social fabric is con- 
stantly developed in obedience to the ambition of men to raise 
themselves, and when this ambition leads to efforts which enno- 
ble, enrich, and strengthen their fellow men, as in this case, the 
objection subsides into a feeble doctrinairism. 

And finally, it may be objected that the plan proposed is 
untried, that no such institution now exists, that there is no prec- 
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edent for it. This objection falls at once when we note that 
there is no part of the plan which has not been tried and found 
to work well. Scholarships, fellowships, traveling bachelor- 
ships, certificates of proficiency, competitive examinations at dis- 
tant points, and all the other features of the plan have been tried 
successfully at various colleges and universities. Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins have each a very large number of scholarships 
and fellowships; Yale, Columbia, and Princeton have many; 
Cornell has 512 small scholarships, 36 larger ones, and 8 fel- 
lowships. Dr. McCosh but uttered the feeling of every observ- 
ing teacher when he said, in effect, that half a million dollars 
invested in scholarships and fellowships at Princeton would do 
more for her than anything else. As to traveling bachelorships, 
the famous report of Kaye-Shuttleworth is an example of their 
value, even when very inadequately provided for. 


In conclusion, I call attention to this plan, imperfectly 
sketched as it is, in the belief that no institution could now be 
founded with the same outlay, which would do immediately and 


permanently so much to strengthen our whole American system 
of instruction, from the common school to the university ; and 
that no movement would lift so high, spread so far, or sustain so 
long the name and fame of a great national benefactor. 

The arguments for a teaching university in the city of Wash- 
ington, independent of that which I have now proposed, or sup- 
plementary to it, I may present in a future article. 


ANDREW D. WHITE. 





WHAT NEGRO SUPREMACY MEANS. 


THE question has been asked in some quarters, “ What 
would be the effect upon the South, morally, socially, and com- 
mercially, of the political supremacy of the negro?” Every one 
in the South who had the misfortune to experience that baleful 
supremacy while it existed would answer, without hesitation, 
that it would involve total and absolute ruin to the South, and 
infinite and irreparable loss to the whole country. Buta large 
class at the North, mainly honest and conscientious men, but 
knowing nothing of the condition of affairs at the South, and 
profoundly ignorant of the characteristics of the negro, think 
that he should, of right, rule, wherever his race is in the major- 
ity. To this class I shall address myself, and I shall endeavor 
to prove, by facts cited from the recent history of South Carolina, 
while under negro rule, how erroneous are their opinions, and 
how sound are those of the southern people who have had dire- 
ful experience of negro supremacy. All arguments on such a 
subject are worthless, unless drawn from induction or based 
on experience; and we of the South claim that our arguments 
against the supremacy of the colored citizen stand upon this 
firm ground. In this article I shall present established facts, 
leaving my readers to draw tueir own conclusions. The facts 
presented are collated from the legislative records of South Caro- 
lina, from 1868, when the government of that State was turned 
over to the negroes and their carpet-bag allies, to 1876, when 
the State was redeemed from a domination more debasing, more 
disgraceful, than any which has ever obtained on this continent. 
Every reader is familiar with the means by which this condition 
of things was brought about. The reconstruction acts, which 
disfranchised many whites in the State, gave the elective fran- 
chise to the negroes, not only without any constitutional author- 
ity, but in direct violation of the Constitution, for they were 
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allowed to vote before the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment permitting them todo so. In confirmation of this state- 
ment I quote from the message of President Grant, dated March 
30, 1870: 


** To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

‘It is unusual to notify the two houses of Congress, by message, of the 
promulgation, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, of the ratification of 
a constitutional amendment. In view, however, of the vast importance of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, this day declared a part of that 
revered instrument, I deem a departure from the usual custom justifiable. A 
measure which makes at once four millions of people voters, who were here- 
tofore declared, by the highest tribunal in the land, not citizens of the United 
States, nor eligible to become so, . . . is indeed a measure of grander 
importance than any other one act of the kind, from the foundation of our free 
government to the present day.” 


In this message President Grant congratulates Congress and 
the country that “a measure which makes at once four millions 
of people voters ” had been ratified; but he seems to forget that 
these same people, “ who were heretofore declared, by the highest 
tribunal in the land, not citizens of the United States, nor eli- 
gible to become so,” had already voted under the reconstruc- 
tion acts ; while those who, by inalienable right, were entitled to 
do so were disfranchised. It will be seen, by the message of 
President Grant, that the right to vote was conferred on the 
negro in 1870; and yet we know that this privilege was ex- 
ercised in 1867, when the negroes, by their votes, took possession 
of the government in South Carolina. I am making no argu- 
ment against their right to vote, for in 1867, before Congress 
had taken any action looking to this result, I maintained that 
this privilege should be extended to them under educational 
qualifications. I recognized then that in a republic such as 
ours no citizen ought to be excluded from any of the rights of 
citizenship because of his color or of any other arbitrary dis- 
tinction. I therefore advocated, in a publj ress, that the 
State, which then, under 1S Biel) Ly power to 
fix the qualifications gve franchise 
to the negroes, protectingg itsel an educational 
qualification. / 
I need not, at this late dayy an 
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we have had of the effect of the negro vote, gi 
which actuated me in advocating this measure. But I dreaded 


ve the reasons 


the threatened infusion of so large a mass of ignorant voters 
as universal suffrage would give into our body-politic, and | 
regarded such a result as a great crime against humanity, civil- 
ization, and Christianity. I believed that the best class of the 
negroes could safely be intrusted with the ballot, and that this 
privilege would be an incentive to the others to qualify them- 
selves for the duties and the responsibilities of citizenship. By 
these means we should gradually have absorbed these new-made 
citizens into our body-politic, without any violent shock to our 
system, and without danger to the republic. Other counsels 
prevailed, and “four millions of people were made voters” by 
the Fifteenth Amendment, as President Grant rather loosely 
expressed it, in his congratulatory message. 

A few words are necessary in order to trace the steps by 
which the negroes in South Carolina came to exercise the 
electoral franchise. On the 30th June, 1865, Hon. B. F. Perry 
was appointed provisional governor of the State, and on the 18th 
of October Hon. James L. Orr was elected governor. The 
autonomy of the State was complete, and its government fully 
organized in all departments. Upon the passage of the recon- 
struction acts, in 1867, this government was supplanted by one 
of a military character, and General Sickles was placed in com- 
mand of the district, composed of North and South Carolina. 
He was superseded in September by General Canby, by whom 
orders were given for a registration of voters, preliminary to the 
calling of a convention to frame a constitution. At this elec- 
tion, held in November, 1867, 68,876 colored men voted, and, of 
the members of the convention chosen, 63 were negroes and 34 
whites. This motley convention met in January, 1868, and 
framed a constitution, which was ratified by a vote of 70,700 
negroes in April following. At this last election the State offi- 
cers and members of Congress and of the legislature were elected. 
Of the latter, 85 were negroes and 72 white. Many of these 
negroes could neither read nor write, and the white contingent 
was chiefly made up of carpet-baggers, men without character, 
principle, or property. Thus the regularly organized govern- 
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ment of the State was arbitrarily overthrown, and another 
government established by the votes of people who were recog- 
nized as voters neither by the Constitution of that State nor by 
that of the United States. In other words, the negroes voted 
to make themselves voters, and by their votes took possession of 
the State government. At this “election,” if such a term can 
be applied to a proceeding violative of all law, and in defiance 
of the Constitution, Robt. R. Scott was chosen to be governor of 
South Carolina, and from that time dates the carnival of crime 
and corruption which shocked the country, brought discredit on 
republican institutions, and won for my unfortunate State the 
name of the “ Prostrate State.” How deservedly that name was 
applied to her the facts attending the eight years of negro domi- 
nation, which I shall present, establish beyond question. 

When the government of the State was wrenched from the 
hands of its legitimate custodians, the State debt amounted to 
about six millions of dollars. This fact must be borne in mind, 
in order to comprehend fully the conduct of financial affairs by 
the new rulers. With very few exceptions these chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people owned no property, they paid no 
taxes, they were profoundly ignorant, and equally unscrupulous. 
Devoid of principle and incapable of shame, the sole object of 
their public acts was to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
tax-payers of the State. How persistently they pursued this 
course, how successfully they accomplished their end, will best 
be shown by the public records from which I shall now quote. 
But, before giving extracts from the report of the investigating 
committee, appointed by the legislature in 1877, I desire to 
quote from another authority, a little work written by James 5. 
Pike, late minister to the Hague, entitled “The Prostrate State.” 
This work was written in South Carolina during the session of 
the legislature in February and March, 1878, and, as a pen- 
picture of the members of that general assembly and of affairs in 
the State, as seen by a northern man, his description possesses 
historic value. The picture he gives is not overdrawn; no 
colors were too dark to portray that hideous scene, no language 
strong enough to denounce it. The only difficulty in making 
selections from the volume is, that every page shows a record of 
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infamy never before equaled among civilized people. The first 
chapter in Mr. Pike’s work is headed “A Black Parliament,” 
and after describing “the legislators of South Carolina,” he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


‘* Here, then, is the outcome, the ripe, perfected fruit, of the boasted civiliza- 
tion of the South after two hundred years of experience. A white community 
that had gradually risen from small beginnings tili it grew into wealth, culture, 
and refinement, and became accomplished in all the arts of civilization; that 
successfully asserted its resistance to a foreign tyranny by deeds of conspicuous 
valor; which achieved liberty and independence through the fire and tempest 
of civil war, and illustrated itself in the councils of the nation by orators and 
statesmen worthy of any age or nation; such a community is then reduced to 
this. It lies prostrate in the dust, ruled over by this strange conglomerate, 
gathered from the ranks of its own servile population. . . . In the place 
of this old aristocratic society stands the rude form of the most ignorant 
democracy that mankind ever saw invested with the functions of government. 
It is the dregs of the population habilitated in the robes of their intelligent 
predecessors, and asserting over them the rule of ignorance and corruption 
through the inexorable machinery of a majority of numbers. It is barbarism 
overwhelining civilization by physical force. . . . Let us approach nearer 
and take a closer view. We will enter the House of Representatives. Here sit 
one hundred and twenty-four members; of these twenty-three are white men 
representing the remains of the old civilization. . . . These twenty-three 
white men are but the observers, the enforced auditors, of the dull and clumsy 
imitation of a deliberative body, whose appearance in their present capacity is at 
once a wonder and a shame to modern civilization. . . . But the reader 
will find any portraiture inadequate to give a vivid idea of the body, and enable 
him to comprehend the complete metamorphosis of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, without observing its details. The speaker is black, the clerk is black, 
the door-keepers are black, the little pages are black, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means is black, and the chaplain is coal black. At some of the desks 
sit colored men whose types it would be hard to find outside of Congo; whose 
costumes, visages, attitudes, and expression only befit the forecastl of a 
buccaneer,.” 


It would be impossible, in the limits allowed for this article, 
to embody anything more than a mere abstract of the evidence 


he offers to prove what a dismal failure, what a travesty on 
republican government, and what a crime it was against justice, 
decency, and civilization, to place all the intelligence, the experi- 
ence, and the capital of a State under the barbaric rule of igno- 
rance, vice, and corruption. [ would commend Mr. Pike’s work 


to the careful perusal of all who honestly desire to ascertain what 


were the results of negro rule while it prevailed in the South. 
26 
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Chapter IIL, “ Villainies of the State Government,” opens 
as follows : 


‘*The corruption of the State government of South Carolina is a topic that 
has grown threadbare in the handling. ‘The last administration stole right 
and left with a recklessness and audacity without parallel. The robbery 
under it embraced all grades of people. The thieves had to combine to aid 
one another. . . . They do not attempt even to conceal their plunder. 

The whole of the late administration, which terminated its existence 
in November, 1872, was a morass of rottenness, and the present administration 
was born of the corruptions of that. . . . There seems to be no hope, 
therefore, that the villainies of the past will be speedily uncovered. The pres- 
ent governor was speaker of the last House, and he is credited with having 
issued, during his term in office, over $400,000 of pay certificates, which are 
still unredeemed and for which there is no appropriation, but which must be 
saddled on the tax-payers sooner or later. . . . ‘How did you get your 
money ?’ was asked of a prominent legislator and lobbyist. ‘I stole it,’ was 
the prompt reply. . . . Asitis, taxation is not in the least diminished, 
and nearly $2,000,000 per annum are raised for State expenses where $4' 0,000 
formerly sufficed. . . The new governor has the reputation of spending 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year on a salary of $3,500; but his financial operations 
are taken as a matter of course, and only referred to with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. . . . The total amount of the stationery bill of the House for 
the twenty years preceding 1861 averaged $400 per annum. Last year it was 
$16,000. . . . It is fearful to contemplate the thick-coming issues that 
result from emancipation and enfranchisement, which are now barely in the 
bud and in the blossom, The ignorance manifested is black with its denseness, 
and it is not too much to say that, as the negro in slavery had absolutely no 
morale, he comes out of it entirely without morale. . . . It is bad enough 
to have the decency and intelligence and property of the State subjected to the 
domination of its ignorant black pauper multitude, but it becomes unendurable 
when to that ignorance the worst vices are superadded.” 


The views expressed in the work from which I quote are 
those of an impartial, thoughtful observer, and they are well 
worthy of serious consideration by all who desire to see a satis- 
factory solution of the problem involved in negro citizenship. 
This is the gravest question which has ever been submitted to a 
free people, and no satisfactory answer has yet been given. It 
will require wisdom of the highest order and ardent patriotism so 
to adjust the political relations of the two races as to protect the 
country from the gravest dangers. With a few more quotations 
from Mr. Pike I must dismiss his work : 


*«The rule of South Carolina should not be dignified with the name of gov- 
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ernment. It is the installation of a huge system of brigandage. The men 
who have had it in control, and who now have it in control, are the picked vil- 
lains of the community. They are the highwaymen of the State. They are 
professional legislative robbers. They are men who have studied and practiced 
the art of legalized theft. They are in no sense different from, or better than, 
the men who fill the prisons and penitentiaries of the world. They are, in 
fact, of precisely that class, only more daring and audacious. They pick your 
pockets by law. They rob the poor and the rich alike by law. They confis- 
cate your estate by law. They do none of these things even under the tyrant’s 
plea of the public good or the public necessity. They do all simply to enrich 
themselves personally. . . . Fancy the moral condition of a State in 
which a large majority of all its voting citizens are habitually guilty of thiev- 
ing and of concubinage. Yet such is the condition of South Carolina. Are 
we to be told that the civilization of the nineteenth century has nothing better 
to propose than this for the government of one of the oldest and proudest 
States of the American Union? . . . As it is morally, so it is intellect- 
ually. These same rulers of a great State, speaking of them asa whole, neither 
read nor write. They are as ignorant and as irresponsible in the exercise of 
their political functions as would be the Bedouin Arab of the desert, or the rov- 
ing Comanches of the plains, if called upon to choose the rulers of New York 
or Massachusetts. Is this the self-government for which a war of seven years 
was waged, in which the best blood of the nation was shed, and to secure the 
results of which a written Constitution was painfully elaborated by its wisest 
and most conscientious men, in order that justice and liberty might forever be 
maintained in the States of the mode! American republic ? Tell us what gov- 
ernment of any civilized state of the Old World, if imported into South Caro- 
lina, would be as oppressive upon, and as unfitted for, the 300,000 white peo- 
ple of that State as that which now curses it under the name of republican ? 

In all modern history there has been no substitution of ignorance for 
knowledge, of barbarism for cultivation, of stolidity for intelligence, of inca- 
pacity for skill, of vice and corruption for probity and virtue, in the revolutions 
and changes which have taken place. . . . But it is altogether otherwise 
in the case of South Carolina. Here is one to which all modern history does 
not furnish a parallel.” 


[ turn now to the report of the Joint Investigating Com- 
mittee, appointed by the legislature of the State in 1877. 
This committee was appointed under a concurrent resolution 


of the General Assembly, and was instructed to investigate any 
improper or illegal use of the “public funds or credit of the 
State.” By the terms of the resolution they were also author- 
ized to investigate any frauds perpetrated against the State, and 


the result of their labors is given in a voluminous report to the 
legislature. No extracts from this report can show, in all their 
enormity, the frauds committed by the dominant party of the 
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State during the so-called Republican rule, nor could they give 
any adequate idea of the vice and corruption which then per- 
meated the whole political system. It is proper to say that this 
committee was appointed on the motion of a Republican sena- 
tor, a native of South Carolina, who felt shame at the degrada- 
tion to which his State was subjected, and who earnestly sought 
to bring to light all the frauds which had been committed, and 
to have the perpetrators punished. He was made chairman 
of the committee, and all the most damaging testimony em- 
bodied in the report was given by Republicans, or taken from 
Republican sources. No one in the State would have regarded 
the witnesses summoned as credible in any case, save in one 
where they gave evidence as to their own complicity in the 
crimes committed; but when immunity was promised to all 
who should turn state’s evidence, there was no difficulty in un- 
cevering the great frauds which had been perpetrated, or in fix- 
ing the guilt on the criminals engaged in them, ‘The first sub- 
ject to which the committee directed their attention was the 
election of Jno. J. Patterson to the Senate of the United States 
in 1872, the committee having been instructed “to ascertain 


whether the same was procured by bribery and corruption.” On 
this point about seventy affidavits, chiefly from members of the 
legislature, were placed on the record, all going to show that 


Patterson had secured his election by the shameless and whole- 
sale bribery of the members. So overwhelming was the proof of 
this fact that Patterson would undoubtedly have been sentenced 
to the penitentiary had the State been able to secure his pres- 
ence for atrial. If any one entertains a doubt of his guilt, a 
perusal of the committee’s report will at once remove it. The 
next subject to which the committee turned their attention was 
that of “supplies,” and in this connection I quote a few para- 
graphs from their report : 

‘If the simple statement was made that senators and members cf the 
House were furnished with everything they desired, from swaddling clothes 
and cradle to the coffin of the undertaker, from brogans to chignons, finest ex- 
tracts to best wines and liquors, and all paid for by the State, it would create a 
smile of doubt and derision ; but when we make the statement, and prove it by 


several witnesses, and vouchers found in the offices of the clerks of the Senate 
and House, all will with sorrow admit the truthfulness of this report.” 
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Woodruff, who was clerk of the Senate at that time, testifies 
on this point as follows: 


‘*Under the head of ‘supplies’ was embraced everything that a senator 
chose toorder. . . . At first the orders were-moderate, and included only 
stationery and postage-stamps, but they gradually increased until they as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. . . . A. O. Jones, clerk of the House, testifies 
that supplies were furnished under the head of ‘ legislative expenses,’ ‘sun- 
dries,’ and ‘stationery,’ and included refreshments for committee rooms, gro- 
ceries, clocks, horses, carriages, dry-goods, furniture of every description, and 
miscellaneous articles of merchandise for the personal use of the members. 
- Your committee find, upon examination of vouchers in the treasurer's 
office, that in one session there was expended, under the respective heads of 
supplies, sundries, and incidental expenses, not less than $350,000, $125.000 of 
which was spent for refreshments, including the finest wines, liquors, and cigars. 

It is shown that on March 4, 1872, Solomon furnished the Senate 
$1,631 worth of wines and liquors, and on the 7th day of the same month, 
$1,852.75 worth, aggregating $3,483.75.” 


I will quote from the report only a few lines more, to show 
how vast was the comprehension of the term “supplies” in 
those days, and how liberal the construction given by the repre- 
sentatives of the people to the authority under which they levied 
what was literally “blackmail” on their unfortunate constitu- 
ents. Let it be borne in mind that the articles enumerated were 
all stolen by these legislators, and paid for by the State, for in 
the report vouchers are to be found substantiating every charge 


of theft made. I can give only a very few items of the “sup- 


plies” furnished, for the list comprises almost every article 
which civilized man uses or barbaric taste fancies: 


‘* Finest English tapestry brussels carpeting, English body brussels carpet- 
ing, English velvet door mats, English thread door mats, English oilcloths, 
English velvet hassocks, . . . finest French velvets, silk damask, Irish 
linens, billiard table-cloths, linen towels, woolen blankets, imported flannels, 
Marseilles quilts, ladies’ hoods, ribbons of all qualities, pieces of crépe, scissors, 
skirt braids and pins, tooth-brushes, hooks and eyes, boulevard skirts, bustles, 
chignons, palpitators, garters, chemises, parasols, gold watches and chains, rich 
sets of gold jewelry, diamond rings, diamond pins, ivory-handled knives and 
forks, pocket pistols, Webster’s unabridged dictionary, fine horses, mules, car- 
riages, buggies, and harness.” 


The above list hardly embraces one-tenth of the articles 


named in the report as having been bought by these legislators 
and charged to the State; but the list is surely long enough to 
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prove the assertion of Mr. Pike, already quoted, that these sable 
statesmen, aided by their carpet-bag allies, “ stole right and left.” 

The report of the committee is very voluminous, covering 
several hundred pages. From the mass of testimony presented 
only extracts taken here and there can be given, and these I 
have selected from the different subdivisions of the report, in 
order to show that fraud, corruption, and vice ran riot in every 
branch of the public service. One of the most fruitful sources 
of plunder was found in the public printing of the State, and 
the committee dealt with this subject at great length, exposing 
an organized system to defraud a State never surpassed in mag- 
nitude or iniquity in the criminal records of similar cases. The 
committee say : 


‘‘ Whilst fraud, bribery, and corruption were rife in every department of 
the State government, nothing has equaled the magnitude and infamy attend- 
ing the management of public printing. . . . The division of the spoiis 
extended from the highest officials to the humblest members of the General 
Assembly. Indeed, it embraced a majority of the State officials, and two-thirds 
of the members of the General Assembly. . . . In addition to the amounts 
expended for the benefit of those persons, the fund obtained was devoted to the 
establishment and support of various Republican journals, daily and weekly. 

At first, as will appear from the testimony, under Mr. Denny’s contract 
the division of the spoils was confined to a few of the leading members of the 
General Assembly, but a majority did not like Denny’s close manner of con 
ducting business. Hence the Carolina Printing Company was formed, com- 
posed of certain State officials and the editors of the Columbia ‘ Union,’ and 
Charleston ‘ Republican.’ ” 


The amount stolen from the State by this ring of robbers 
passes belief, and but for the unimpeachable testimony of the 
figures given, proving this organized system of plunder, the 
facts presented by the committee would seem incredible. It 
must be remembered that all the evidence submitted is sustained 
by affidavits, and in most cases by those of the criminals them- 
selves; so that no room to doubt the damaging exposure is left. 
The committee say that from 1868 to 1876 the amount paid for 
public printing amounted to $1,326,589— 

‘‘a sum largely in excess of the cost of public printing from the establish- 
ment of the State government up to 1868, including all payments made during 
the war in Confederate currency. . . . The public printing in this State 
cost $450,000 in one year, exceeding the cost of like work in Massachusetts: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, and New York, by $122,932. . « Amount 
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appropriated in Ohio for printing, $63,000; amount appropriated in South 
Carolina, $450,000; cost of printing in Ohio, per capita, 2; mills; cost of 


“3 
printing in South Carolina, per capita, 43} mills. . . . In Ohio we find 
that $27,000 of the expense charged was for a kind of printing not required 
in this State. . . . It is shown that there was appropriated, during 
the sessions of 1872-73, by this State, $128,094 more than the cost of print- 
ing in all the thirteen southern States for the last fiscal year. It will also 
be seen that there was appropriated $385,000, at the session of 1873-74. for 
printing in South Carolina, making a total of $835,000 within two years, or an 
average of $145,594 per annum over and above the cost of printing in all the 
southern States for the past fiscal year. In the fall or winter of 1870 the Caro- 


lina Printing Company was organized by Messrs. J. W. Denny, R. K. Scott, 
N. G. Parker, D. H. Chamberlain, J. W. Morris, and L. Cass Carpenter.” 
The committee append a list giving the names of fifteen sena- 
tors and seven representatives who received sums varying from 
$50 to $5,000, under what they call“ this division and silence 
arrangement ;” they also give a list of those who were bribed to 
vote for this enormous appropriation for printing. In this black 
list we find that Gov. F. J. Moses received $20,000, F. L. Car- 
dozo, treasurer, $12,500, Senator B. F. Whittemore, $5,000, Lieut.- 
Gov. Gleavis, $2,500, and so on down to the pitiful amount of 
$50, for which some senators sold themselves, though they were 
high-priced even at that sum! Among the distinguished states- 
men who fill this roll of honor, Senator Robt. Smalls holds a con- 
spicuous place. He was valued high, for the price paid for him 
was $5,000. I mention him as a shining example, for after he was 
convicted of bribery by a jury, half of whom, if I remember aright, 
were colored men, and was, by a Republican judge, sentenced to the 
penitentiary, he, after being pardoned by the Democratic governor 
of the State, was chosen by his admiring friends of the Seventh 
Congressional District as a fit representative in the lower House 
of Congress. This was the reward bestowed on him by the peo- 
ple of his own race in recognition of his ability and his honesty ! 
I am happy to say that his constituents, apprised as they have 
been of his disreputable conduct, and recognizing the shame that 
attached to them in having such a representative on the floor of 
Congress, relegated him, at the last election, to the walks of pri- 
vate life, much to their honor. All the other criminals convicted 
at that time were pardoned, for I expressed the opinion that “ the 
wisest statesmanship consisted of the most general amnesty.” 
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But I confess that I hardly expected to see a convicted and par- 


doned criminal representing my State as a member of Congress. 

The committee go on to show the amount expended in bribes 
to secure the passage of appropriations for the public printing, 
and the testimony adduced proves that this was $124,969. 
Various interesting exhibits are given, sustaining the grave 
charges of peculation made by the committee, but these are 
too voluminous to be embodied in this paper. A summary, 
however, of some of these is given to show the extent of the 
frauds committed. Under negro rule, from 1868 to 1876, the 
public printing 
** cost $1,326,589; total cost from 1790 to 1868, $609,000; showing an excess 
of cost for printing, during eight years of Republican administration, over the 
seventy-eight previous years, of $717,589. . . . Excess of cost of printing, 
under Republican administration for fifteen months, over that of the old régime 
for seventy-eight years, as above, $226,000. Cost of printing per month under 
Republican administration, $55,666; cost per month under Hampton adminis- 
tration, $514.80.” 

In the session of 1872-73, when an appropriation of $250,000 
was made for the public printing, the clerk of the Senate testi- 
fies that $112,550 was paid to the secretary and officials as a 
bribe to secure the passage of the bill; and he gives the names 
of the following parties, with the amount paid to each, viz. : 

‘*Gov. F. J. Moses, $20,000; J. L. Nagle, $40,000; Melton and Chamber 

lain, $10,000; F. L. Cardozo (treasurer), $12,500; Senator B. F. Whittemore, 
$5,000; Senator R. Smalls, $5,000.” 
And so on, through a list of twenty-three senators, to poor Sena- 
tor Ford, who only received $50. It is worthy of remark that 
when some of these patriots “ left their country for their coun- 
try’s good,” they received lucrative positions in the departments 
in Washington. This was notably true of Nagle and Cardozo, 
the latter of whom, having been convicted in South Carolina of 
bribery, and sentenced, was afterward pardoned by a Democratic 
governor. That was a striking example of “civil-service re- 
form” under a Republican administration! It is needless to 
follow the committee farther in their labor to expose the infamy 
attending negro supremacy in South Carolina. Wherever the 
light of investigation was cast, vice, corruption, and crime were 
exposed. In the words of the committee: 
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“Now let the curtain drop. For why amplify criticism of such men or 
such measures? The facts sworn to by so many witnesses must be sufficiently 
convincing without further comment.” 


It is scarcely necessary for me, in view of the facts adduced, 
to reiterate the opinion expressed in the beginning of this article, 
that negro supremacy would bring disgrace and ruin to any 
State of the Union, and would be a perpetual menace to our 
republican institutions. But, before closing, I beg to commend 
to the earnest consideration of every thoughtful and patriotic 
man the views of Mr. Lincoln on the subject now under discus- 
sion. In the great debates between himself and Mr. Douglas, 
in Illinois, in 1858, Mr. Lincoln, in his speech of September 
18th, used the following language: 


‘* While at the hotel to-day, an elderly gentleman called upon me to know 
whether I really was in favor of producing a perfect equality between the 
negroes and white people. . . . Iwill say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social and political equality 
of the white and black races; that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor 
to intermarry with white people ; and I will say, in addition to this, that there 
is a physical difference between the white and black races which, I believe, 
will forever forbid the two races living together on terms of social and polit- 
ical equality. And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do remain 
together, there must be the position of superior and inferior; and I, as much as 
any other man, am in favor of having the superior position assigned to the 
white race. . . . I will add to this, that I have never seen, to my knowl- 
edge, a man, woman, or child who was in favor of producing a perfect equality, 
social and political, between negroes and white men. . . . I will add gne 
further word, which is this: that I do not understand that there is any 
where an alteration of the social and political relations of the negro ¢ 
white man can be made, except in the State legislature—not the Cons 
the United States.” 


In September, 1859, at Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Lincoln ex- 


pressed the same views, and even more emphatically than he 
had previously done; but, while doing this, he was equally 
emphatic in expressing the utmost kindness for the negro. No 
one can doubt that he was a sincere friend of the colored race. 
and hence his views as to the capacity of this people to govern 
great and free commonwealths are entitled to the highest con- 
sideration. 


WADE HAmpToN. 





POVERTY, SYMPATHY, AND ECONOMICS. 


Last August there was published, in this review, a suggestive 
article on “ The Conditions of Industrial Peace "—*“ peace,” that is, 
not between nation and nation, but between capital and labor, or 
the laborers and the employers of labor. Of such conditions the 
writer, Prof. R. T. Ely, enumerated fourteen; most of them, in 
his opinion, still waiting to be realized. His list is instructive 
as illustrating the state of contemporary speculation, rather than 
valuable as an actual contribution to truth. Thus, among many 
conditions of doubtful or small importance, he specifies the one 
which is actually the most essential of all, and which is, at the 
same time, the least generally appreciated. That condition, in 
Prof. Ely’s words, is “a general diffusion of knowledge in regard 
to social and political science.” Prof. Ely proceeds as follows, 
and it is impossible too often or with too persistent emphasis to 
repeat what he says: 

‘** Right action depends on right thinking, and there is as gross ignorance of 
the elements of political economy among the rich as among the poor ; perhaps 


a denser ignorance, for the poor have lately given more attention to this study, 
as can be seen by comparing the ‘ labor’ press with the ‘ capitalistic’ press.” 


It seems to me, however, that Prof. Ely himself is, to a certain 
extent, a victim of the very ignorance which he deplores; not 


because he commits himself to any false economic theory, but 


because, having recognized that a true theory is important, he 
utterly fails to give that importance its due degree. Of his four- 
teen “conditions of industrial peace,” economic knowledge is the 
eighth; and he places it incidentally between “applied Chris- 
tianity” and an avoidance of any measures which might make 
martyrs of anarchists. This is much the same as if a priest, in 
instructing a penitent as to the various conditions essential to a 
good communion, were to place contrition between a decent coat 
and a prayer-book. Prof. Ely in this represents others besides 
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himself. Many see that economic knowledge is a desirable 
thing, but they do not see how desirable. They do not see 
that it is desirable before all other things, and at the present 
moment beyond all other things. That it is so, and why it is so, 
is what I shall now endeavor to show. 

The extraordinary importance, for its power of practically 
affecting the situation, which I claim for the study of economic 
science can be plausibly questioned on various grounds, and it 
is by considering these that its reality can be most sharply ex- 
hibited. The most obvious and most important objections are 
as follows: It will be said that the labor movement did not 
originate in scientific theories, does not derive its stimulus from 
scientific theories, and cannot, accordingly, be controlled by sci- 
entific theories; and different people, in urging this, will bave 
foremost in their minds different aspects of the question. To 
some the main factor in the labor movement will seem to be 
philanthropy, and the main requisites for bringing it to a success- 
ful issue to be a passionate pity for suffering and an indignation 
against injustice, which will never be appeased till suffering and 
injustice are done away with. ‘To others, again, the movement 
will seem mainly due, not to pity for suffering, but to the temper 
of the sufferers themselves, who, it is said, under the régime of 
capital, find their condition growing constantly worse and worse, 
whilst their social tastes at the same time are developing, and 
their sense of their own power increasing. We shall thus, 
broadly speaking, be met by two classes of objectors: those who 
regard the labor movement as depending on sympathy and agi- 
ard it as the outcome of 
volcanic passion from below. The first will urge that economic 


tation from above, and those who reg 
science is a secondary requisite only, and that its frigid specu- 
lations can do little for the laboring classes compared with what 
can be done for them by passion, zeal, and perseverance ; whilst 
the second will urge that such science can never affect the labor- 
ing classes at all, not only because its teaching could never be 
generally brought home to them, but because, even if it were, 
their conduct and their demands would be limited only by 


their desires and their own experience of their power, not by 


the gossamer chains of a philosopher’s abstract arguments. 
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But though all this is plausible, yet if we look at the matter 
more closely, we can easily see that it is the very reverse of true. 
It must be plain to every one who will consider the labor move- 
ment for a moment, that its vitality depends on three separate 


classes. It depends on both those of which we have just spoken 


—on those who openly promote it from above, and on the troubled 
multitude below—and farther, on a third class, consisting of those 
who, though not belonging to any definite labor party or dis- 
tinctly assenting to any revolutionary theories, yet give the move- 
ment a certain amount of encouragement, the exact extent and 
grounds of which they are themselves unable to define. 

Of the first classsuch persons as Mr. Henry George are exam- 
ples, or, again, socialists like Mr. Lawrence Gronlund. 

Of the second class no examples need be given. It may be 
said to consist of the Jaboring masses generally. 

Of the third class, a good example may be found in the Eng- 
lish Radicals. These men, or at least the most eager among 
them, are continually, in the press and on public platforms, indors- 
ing and emphasizing the more general language of the socialists 
with regard to the injustice of existing society, the claims and 
wrongs of the poor, and the tyranny and false position of the 
rich ; and they have during this winter actually joined hands 
with the socialists for the purpose of organizing labor demon- 
strations in London. And yet these men, with regard to cer- 
tain points, and those the very points which the socialists think 
most essential, are not only not adherents of socialism, but are 
bitterly and irreconcilably opposed to it. A good specimen of 
this class is Mr. Stead, the editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” No 
socialist could declaim with more energy than he against the tone 
and influence of the capitalistic classes, and the implied iniquity 
of riches and luxury generally. But whereas the socialists, in 
using such language, have a definite economic theory at the back 
of it—a theory which maintains that all interest and all profits 
are illegitimate, and simply represent so many thefts from labor— 
Mr. Stead, and others like him, whatever their own theories may 
be, certainly consider this a most fatal and monstrous heresy ; 
for not only do they never join in any definite attack upon cap- 
ital, but they always treat capitalistic enterprise with the quiet 
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acceptance of ordinary business men, and without any conceal- 
ment, apology, or self-reproach, are active in the pursuit of profit- 
making themselves. But this class I am speaking of is not com- 
posed only of Radicals. Many of its members are by natural 
temper conservative, but a vague misgiving assails them that the 
times are out of joint. Though they cannot accept for a moment 
the formal theories of the socialists, yet they are haunted with 
ideas of some widespread social injustice, and what the Radicals 
proclaim with exultant bitterness these men echo in dejection. 
Such are the three classes concerned in the labor movement ; 
and it is almost an identical proposition to say that, in a certain 
sense, the most important of them is the mass of the laborers 
themselves. Not only is this movement a movement in their 
behalf, but from them, if from anywhere, must come the strength 
which alone can bring it to a conclusion. The voting strength 
must be theirs, and, in the last resort, the physical strength. 
Now, without speaking of tne education of the laborers at large 
in any terms of undue disparagement, it may safely be said that 
they are not, as a body, profound and critical students of the sci- 
ence of political economy, either of the orthodox version of it or 
of the socialistic. The latter especially, as being comparatively 
new and strange, requires considerable time and concentration 
of thought to master it, and the average socialist workingman 
has as little accurate knowledge of its doctrines as an Italian 
peasant has of the philosophy of the Athanasian Creed. But are 
we to conclude from this that economic science plays but a 
smal] part in the labor movement; that it has done little to stim- 
ulate and direct it, and can do still less to curb it? Those who 
think thus fail to understand one of the chief facts of the situation. 
No social revolution can be made by a theory: it is equally 
true that it can never be made without a theory. The most ig- 
norant men, stimulated into revolt against their circumstances by 
mere physical suffering, are obliged, if they would combine for 
any continuous action, to unite themselves and direct themselves 


by a general principle of some sort, by some common theory, 


however rude or crude, 


**When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 
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Even there we have some attempt at a social philosophy, 
something beyond the mere cry of hunger or the momentary 
passion of a street fight. The French Revolution shows us the 
same thing; so does the Nationalist movement in Ireland, and 
the recent land agitation among the Crofters in the Scotch High- 
lands. Mere hunger and suffering may produce a riot; a creed 
is needed as well to produce a sustained movement. And if this 
is true of the most ignorant populations, much more is it true 
of the modern laboring classes as a whole. The artisans and 
factory hands in the great centers of industry may not have as- 
similated the actual teachings of science to anything like the 
extent that some optimists suppose; but they have, at any rate, 
learned to respect science, if not to understand it; and if any 
scheme of revolution is to win their adherence, it must have the 
semblance of a scientific basis. The modern revolutionary 
workingman, however scantily educated, knows that science is 
too complex to be shut up in a couplet,and he does not ask 
to master the body of its doctrines himself; but he does ask to 
be assured that such a body of doctrines exists, and that they 
are capable of holding their own in the world of research and 
controversy. His scientific theory and his scientific programme 
of revolution he may get at second or even at third hand; but he 
must get them somehow, and they must be derived from sources 
which he believes to be authoritative. 

We shall perhaps realize the state of the case more vividly 
if we turn for a moment from the social question to religion. 
The laboring classes, as a body, are certainly not readers either 
of Strauss or of Colenso, of Darwin or of Herbert Spencer; but 
contemporary atheism, as found among these classes, is backed 
up by, and takes its special tone from, a more or less vague im- 


pression that great scholars and great scientific philosophers 


have proved the Bible to be of purely human origin, and man, 
like the other animals, to be a mere creature of evolution. No 
impression can be falser than that thought produces its main 
influence directly. Its great practical influence is almost en- 
tirely indirect. Who, for instance, has affected the thought of 
the age more powerfully than Darwin? Our modern socialists, 
among others, confessedly owe half their theory of life to him. 
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And yet more copies probably are sold of a sensational novel, 
or book of travels, in one year, than are sold of all Mr. Darwin's 
works in ten. The circle to which the philosopher directly 
appeals is small, but in countless ways it is active, and influ- 
ences a larger circle, and that circle a circle larger yet. From 
the volume the thought passes to the review, to the pulpit, to 
the newspaper; from these again to the leaflet, to the tract, to 
the debating society, and to common conversation. Thus do 
doctrines and theories, no matter how abstruse, where they have 
pushed themselves to the front in the narrow world of thinkers, 
at once begin to filter downward, ever extending the area of 
their influence. 

But though the case of religion may offer us the most obvious 
example of this, that afforded by social and economic questions 
is in many ways even more striking. They exhibit a far more 
rapid and a far closer connection between theory and action, and 


with regard to the labor movement we may with truth say 


this: that if popular passion is the metal out of which it is made, 
theory is the mold into which the metal is run. Theory gives 
an agitation its shape, and determines how far it shall be useful 
or useless, how far it shall be for good or evil. Of course 
theory will not fill empty stomachs, or make people contented 
who are bitter with penury and privation; but on the nature of 
the theories accepted by such people depend the direction and 
the temper in which they will seek for a remedy. There is this 
farther to add: Though there are some sufferings which mere 
theory by itself never can alleviate, inasmuch as mere theory has 
not caused them, there are others which it has caused, and which 
it consequently can alleviate. Such are the sufferings which 
come, not from physicai hardship, but from mere comparison of 
what is with what ought to be or what may be. The labor 
movement, then, is produced by both these causes, bodily suffer- 
ing and mental suffering; and theory, whether it be true or 
false, base or noble, determines the character of both, and actu- 
ally produces the second. 

Thus the doctrines of the labor movement depend, not, as 
at first sight they may seem to do, on ideas that originate in the 
mass of the laboring multitude, but on ideas which that multi- 
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tude receives from above, from a class or from classes compara- 
tively small. The small classes I speak of are socially the most 
heterogeneous mixture, recruited from all ranks; but intellect- 
ually they have one bond of union, in that they read and think, 
that they appreciate logical argument or what they believe to 
be such, that they recognize the complexity of our social prob- 
lems, and the necessity for study and statistical research if we 
would understand them rightly. In a word, they constitute the 
circle to which socia! and economic science directly appeals, and 
whose influence on the classes below them is directly shaped 
by the teaching of such science, as they themselves interpret it. 

And now let us ask this highly pertinent question: What 
is the condition of economic science at present? There is no 
science, there is no department of knowledge, in a state so 
disorganized, so chaotic, and so incomplete as this. There are 
certain conclusions, indeed, of certain great economists, which are 
generally accepted by all who understand them, and which no 
thinker of any school has been able to call in question. But 
these are imbedded in a mass of other doctrines, with regard to 
which there is no such agreement, and the whole is commonly 
spoken of, and too often thought of, under the common name 
of political economy. ‘To illustrate this it is enougn to cite the 
celebrated saying of a living English statesman, that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, “political economy might go to Saturn.” 
What a revelation is contained in the fact that the use of such 
a phrase was possible! If political economy has established 
any truths whatever, if it has put anything beyond the reach of 
doubt, it is as ridiculous to say that these truths may go to 
Saturn, as it would be to say that arithmetic might go to Saturn. 
Plainly, then, in the mind of the statesman who used the phrase, 
and the public that tolerated it, there was complete confusion as 
to what political economy is or comprises. Its undoubted con- 
clusions were confounded with its debatable ones, as if in a 
madman’s dream; the former were eclipsed or discredited by the 
latter, and the whole province of economic thought, for the time 
being, had relapsed into anarchy. 

And there is precisely such an anarchy now. Of what is settled 
in this science and what is debatable, there is no general, efficient, 
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practical knowledge. Consequently every kind of speculation is 
able to put itself before the public with sufficient plausibility to 
wear an air of science to those whose sympathies may dispose 
them to assent to it. I said just now that with many of the in- 
tellectual leaders of the labor movement philanthropy and moral 
emotion come first, and science, though they recognize its au- 
thority, comes second ; and such being the case, emotion becomes 
the judge of what scientific theory is reasonable, not scientific 
theory the judge of what emotion is reasonable. Everything is 
topsy-turvy, and why? I answered the question a moment ago. 
I answer it now again. Because general knowledge with regard 
to this particular subject is far behind general knowledge with 
regard to any other subject of equal general importance. 

Let ine give instances; and [| will take them, not from any 
theories (properly so called) of the economists, but from the 
ascertainable facts of industrial life, by which all theories must 
be tested. One of the most specious and widely read works on 
political economy which has appeared for many years is Mr. 
Henry George's “ Progress and Poverty.” Now this work, as 
many of its readers may remember, endeavored to explain the 
existence of poverty by the constant increase of rent, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. George’s demonstrations, not only was always in- 
creasing absolutely, but was always having a greater and greater 
proportion of the total income of the community; so much so, 
that Mr. George declared that its ultimate tendency was to absorb 
the whole of that income, except such a portion of it as would 
yield a bare subsistence to those who were not land-owners. And 
nowhere was this doctrine received with greater favor than in 
England. Now, had the thinking classes in England possessed, 
as a body, the commonest knowledge of statistics, and had Mr. 
George himself thought it worth his while to consult authori- 
ties as accessible as parliamentary blue books, it would have 
been utterly impossible for such a work as “ Progress and 
Poverty ” ever to have been written, or if written, to have com- 
manded a moment's attention. For its whole main assumption 
with regard to the increase of rent is not only not true, but is the 
absolute reverse of the truth; nor is there, when once the statis- 


tics of the subject are studied, the smallest room for dispute or 
27 
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doubt about the question. Rent in England, as the country has 
grown in wealth, though it has, of course, grown greater abso- 
lutely, has been growing constantly smaller relatively; and in- 
stead of rent tending to absorb all other sources of income, the 
other sources of income are tending to outstrip rent and to dwarf 
it into comparative insignificance. Nor is this tendency due to 
any recent depression in agriculture. It has steadily shown itself 
through the whole period for which we possess any exact records 
of our industrial progress. 

Again, what statement can be commoner than that “the rich 
are getting richer, the poor poorer, and the middle classes are 
being crushed out”? Ido not know how often it is made in 
America; but in England it has become a commonplace with 
certain classes of reformers, a sort of postulate on which their 
demands or speculations are based. And yet when once statis- 
tics are consulted—and they are ample and unimpeachable—the 
whole of this statement is found to be, just like Mr. George's, 
not only wide of the truth, but literally and absolutely an inver- 
sion of it. Large incomes, on the whole, are diminishing, small 
incomes are increasing, and moderate incomes are multiplying. 

Yet again, how constantly are we presented with appalling 
pictures of the destitution of the poor! And it is hard, when 
reading these, to repress the feeling that a civilization which pro- 
duces such horrible and such miserable results must be rapidly 
hastening forward to some great catastrophe. But let us apply 
to this dark picture the test of authoritative statistics, and what 
do we find then? We do not find that the details of the picture 
are false ; on the contrary, we find that we could go on adding to 
them ; but we do find this: that the extent of this dishearten- 
ing and alarming misery, though vast in itself, is small when 
compared with the extent of the community. In England the 
darker pictures of distress and poverty do not apply to more than 
one-eighth of the population. It is true that the eighth of the 
population would people the whole of Scotland, people it from 
end to end with want and misery ; but, appalling as this fact is, 
it should not blind our eyes to the other fact, that for one miser- 


able population there are seven populations progressively pros- 
perous, and that misery of the kind spoken of is, in spite of the 
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millions of the miserable, not the rule, but the exception. But 
of this fact our philanthropic economists seem for the most part 
in utter ignorance. They go on taking the exception for the 
rule, and by their very way of approaching the problem dis- 
qualify themselves for explaining it. 

Here, then, are three illustrations of the density of the igno- 
rance prevailing among the thinking classes on the subject of 
political economy ; and they are illustrations, also, of the rapid 
way in which such ignorance operates on the passions and char- 
acter of the multitudes, and produces movements which must be 
hurtful and dangerous, since they are wholly out of relation 
with the world as it actually exists. It is in this atmosphere of 
ignorance that the current estimates of our existing social civili- 
zation are shaped by our economic reformers; and sympathies 
and fears which, if broken in to the complicated harness of fact, 
might be noble, wise, and useful, run loose like so many wild 
horses, doing no work themselves, but confusing and endanger- 
ing those that do. 

What, therefore, | would urge on all who are interested in 
the labor movement, and who believe in its importance, is not to 
turn from economic science as a secondary element in the prob- 
lem, but to recognize that it is the rudder and the compass of 
the movement, if not the sails. I urge this on the socialists 
themselves, and on the semi-socialists, though probably they 
will not think the advice needed. What I urge on them is sta- 
tistical study, which shall be not only accurate, as far as it goes, 
but also comprehensive. But the persons to whom I would 
specially address myself are that other class, of which I spoke 
at starting: men who are not socialists, or even semi-socialists, 
but who are disquieted by the attacks and arguments of those 
who are; and who, though they do not join in assailing the ex- 
isting social order, are bewildered and half-hearted in their de- 
fense of it. A wider, a more accurate, a more general knowl- 
edge of the question will show them that the pictures drawn by 
extremists do indeed resemble things as they are to some extent, 
but only in that remote and fanciful way in which a cloud re- 
sembles a weasel or a whale. 


W. H. MALuock. 
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MANY persons doubtless believe that the issues involved in 
the effort to force the Mills Bill through the House of Repre- 
sentatives are simply the questions of the surplus and the tariff. 
Nothing could be more remote from the truth. 

Important to the labor and enterprise of the country as 
would be the correction of the inequalities of the tariff, and 
dangerous and demoralizing as is the influence of the collection 
of revenue in excess of the requirements of an economic adminis- 
tration of the government, the tariff and surplus are but inci- 
dental points in the pending controversy. This fact is shown 
by the readiness with which the managers of the bill have modi- 
fied proposed rates of duty in exchange for the promise of votes 
for the measure. The issue tendered the advocates of national 
development by the President, Mr. Speaker Carlisle, and the 
junto who, by the speaker's favor, were enabled to usurp the 
functions of the Committee on Ways and Means, and exclude 
from its deliberations five of its members, involves a revolution 
in the revenue system of the country. Its purpose is more far- 
reaching than was the demand to which Mr. Clay and his follow- 
ers were constrained by fear of civil war to yield in 1832. The 
surrender of the protective tariffs of 1824 and 1828 appeased 
the embattled fire-eaters of that day; but the cabal who deter- 
mined the character of the pending bill, and who hope to pro- 
cure its adoption by a distribution of the honors and emoluments 
of the government more audacious than has been witnessed 
since Jackson’s administration illustrated the doctrine that “to 


the victors belong the spoils,” would not be satisfied by the re- 
duction to a revenue standard of the duties levied by the present 
tariff. Their purpose is to revolutionize our revenue system by 


substituting, as our exclusive sources of income, internal taxes 
and duties on commodities which we do not produce, such as 
tea, coffee, spices, and tropical drugs, for the system of protective 
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duties, inaugurated by Washington and sanctioned in express 
terms by the preamble of the second act of Congress, which 
received Washington’s approval. 

The surrender of the protective system by Mr. Clay, through 
the acts of 1832 and 1883, did not involve the abandonment of 
his cherished convictions as to the inestimable value of protect- 
ive duties in binding the union of States in bonds of common 
interests, the result of the diversification of the employments 


of the people and the development of the resources of every 


section of the country. In opening his remarks, April 26, 1820, 
in the House of Representatives, he said : 


‘* Whatever may be the value of my opinions on the interesting subject now 
before us, they have not been hastily formed. It may possibly be recollected by 
some gentlemen that I expressed them when the existing tariff was adopted ; 
and that I then urged, that the period of the termination of the war, during 
which the manufacturing industry of the country had received a powerful 
spring, was precisely that period when government was alike impelled, by 
duty and interest, to protect it against the free admission of foreign fabrics, 
consequent upon a state of peace. . . . The truth is, and it is in vain 
to disguise it, that we are a sort of independent colonies of England—politi- 
cally free, commercially slaves. . . . The tendency of reasonable encour- 
agement to our home industry is favorable to the preservation and strength 
of our confederacy. Now our connection is merely political. For the sale of 
the surplus of the produce of our agricultural labor, all eves are constantly 
turned upon the markets of Liverpool. There is scarcely any of that bene- 
ficial intercourse, the best basis of political connection, which consists in the 
exchange of the produce of our labor. On our maritime frontier there has 
been too much stimulus, an unnatural activity ; in the great interior of the 
country there exists a perfect paralysis. Encourage fabrication at home, and 
there will instantly arise animation and a healthful circulation throughout all 
the parts of the republic.” 


Nearly four years later, on the 30th and 31st of March, 1824, 
Mr. Clay, in an appeal to the Senate for the establishment of an 
adequately protective tariff, portrayed the condition of the people 
in every section of the country, and thus vindicated with terrible 
effect the appeals he had made in 1820 and pending the discus- 
sion of the tariff of 1816: 

‘In casting our eyes around us the most prominent circumstance which 
fixes our attention, and challenges our deepest regret, is the general distress 
which pervades the whole country. . . . It is indicated by the diminished 
exports of native produce ; by the depressed and reduced state of our foreign 
navigation ; by our diminished commerce; by successive unthreshed crops cf 
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grain perishing in our barns and barnyards for the want of a market ; by the 
alarming diminution of the circulating medium ; by the numerous bankrupt- 
cies, not limited to the trading classes, but extending to all orders of society ; 
by a universal complaint of the want of employment, and a consequent reduc- 
tion of the wages of labor; by the ravenous pursuit after pablic situations, not 
for the sake of their honors and the performance of their public duties, but as 
a means of private subsistence; by the reluctant resort to the perilous use of 
paper money; by the intervention of legislation in the delicate relation between 
debtor and creditor; and, above all, by the low and depressed state of the value 
of almost every description of the whole mass of the property of the nation, which 
has, on an average, sunk not less than about fifty percentum within a few years. 
This distress pervades every part of the Union, every class of society; 

it is like the atmosphere which surrounds us—all must inhale it, and none can 
escape it. In some places it has burst upon our people without a single miti- 
gating circumstance to temper its severity. In others. more fortunate slight 
alleviations have been experienced in the expenditure of the public revenue, 
and in other favoring causes. A few years ago the planting interest consoled 
itself with its happy exemptions, but it has now reached this interest also, 
whici: experiences. though with less severity, the general suffering. It is most 
painful to me to attempt to sketch or to dwell on the gloom of this picture, 
but I have exaggerated nothing.” 


These extracts are sufficient to prove that it was not a change 
of opinion on the economic questions involved that induced Mr. 
Clay to abandon his position. But if these citations do not 
establish this fact, the following, from his speech in the Senate 


in 1832, is proof as absolute as language can express: 


‘If I were to select any term of seven years, since the adoption of the pres- 
ent Constitution, which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dismay and 
desolation. it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824; and if the term of seven 
years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which this people have 
enjoyed since the establishment of their present Constitution, it would be 
exactly that period of seven years which immediately followed the passage of 
the tariff of 1824.” 


No; Mr. Clay made this, the great sacrifice of his life, in the 
presence of conditions which convinced him that civil war was 
imminent as the alternative of the refusal of such surrender. 
Southern statesmen, impelled by the necessities of slavery, 
demanded the enactment of a tariff for revenue only. South 
Carolina had organized troops to resist the further enforcement 
of the provisions of the laws of 1824 and 1828, and President 
Jackson was preparing to execute his threat to “hang higher 
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than Haman” those who might lead in resistance to the govern- 
ment. To this end he had recalled ships of war from foreign 
stations, and directed General Scott to hold as much of the army 
as could safely be withdrawn from the Indian country in posi- 
tion to maintain the integrity of the national sovereignty in South 
Carolina. It was to avert civil war that Mr. Clay surrendered 
his economic convictions and the high hopes he had indulged of 
blessing his countrymen and giving perpetuity to the Union by 
promoting the diversification of employments, the development of 
material resources, and the establishment of commercial interde- 
pendence between the people of all the States. 

Let us consider the outcome of this concession. The un- 
equaled prosperity the people were enjoying began to wane, 
and idleness and want spread over the country as the protective 
duties of 1824 and 1828 were succeeded by the annually decreas- 
ing duties of the compromise act. Mr. Clay’s deseription of the 
condition of the country and people in 1820 portrayed but 
feebly, and in neutral tints, the miseries they endured from 1835 
till the bankrupt law of 1841 and the protective tariff of 1842 
had gone into practical effect. Not even the national govern- 
ment escaped the disgrace and penalties of insolvency. It could 
not pay its current expenses, nor, though authorized by Con- 
gress to raise a loan for this purpose, could it borrow from 
any American citizen. The money-lenders of England and the 
continent of Europe refused it aid; and the gentleman, Mr. 
Tyler, sent abroad to negotiate the loan, after having visited 
London, Paris, Frankfort, and Berlin, reported that no rec- 
ognized dealer in national credits would attempt to put an 
American loan on the market. In this dilemma the admin- 
istration, opposed as it was to the protective system, could see 
but one source of relief, which was, to animate the industries 
and provide employment for the people of the country by the 
enactment of protective duties. 

The tariff of 1842 was enacted, and having been relieved 
by a bankrupt law from the debts that had clouded their lives, 
the manufacturers, miners, merchants, and planters, who had 
been ruined by the compromise act, saw a guarantee of success 
in the adequate duties provided by the new tariff, and began life 
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again. The prosperity of the country returned as by enchant- 
ment. Our mining and manufacturing interests seemed to ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds, and the brief period from the begin- 
ning of 1843 to the close of 1847 constitutes a noteworthy era in 
our industrial history. 

Unhappily Mr. Clay was beaten by Mr. Polk in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1844, and the belief of the slave-owners of the 
South, that free foreign trade was essential to the preservation 
of slavery, impelled them to demand that the enactment of a 
revenue tariff should be one of the first measures of Mr. Polk's 
adininistration. Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, Secretary of 
the Treasury, formulated what is now known as the tariff of 
1846 on the strictest revenue principles, and the close of 1847 
found the government and people again on the high road to 
bankruptcy. As if it were the purpose of Providence to force 
the American people to accept the truth that they could not 
prosper under free trade or a merely revenue tariff. a series of 
abnormaily favorable conditions, some of which were on nature's 
grandest scale, were crowded into the current decade. The 
prosperity attained under the tariff of 1842 had revived the 
hopes of our manufacturers, and inspired many of them with a 
belief that they might force success even under an adverse tariff, 
and for a time unusual conditions seemed to justify their faith. 

The potato rot having destroyed the staple crop of the [rish 
people, and spread over England and continental Europe, there 
was an unprecedented demand for our cereals; and while this 
extraordinary incentive to agricultural production existed Cali- 
fornia was acquired, the vast deposits of precious metals upon 
the Pacific coast and in Australia were discovered, and the im- 
mense outflow of gold and silver from these sources quickened 
and expanded the manufactures, agriculture, and commerce of 


the world. The agricultural capacities of our new territory on 


the Pacific coast and of Australia were not known, and for some 
years our eastern farmers and millers exchanged their wheat 
and flour for the gold and silver of these new mining regions. 
Every industry felt the quickening impulse of the increasing 
volume of money; and if there has ever been a period in our 
history in which we could safely have thrown open our markets 
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to competition with the productions of the underpaid laborers 
of other countries, it was during the decade from 1847, ip which 
the tariff of 1846 went into effect, to 1857. During that decade 
we mined more than $1,100.000,000 of gold and silver. But, 
with the unprecedented markets for our grain and provisions, 
and with the addition of $110,000,000 annually to our metallic 
money, a decade of low duties served to bring us to insolvency, 
State, corporate, and individual. The summer of 1857 found 
us involved in a financial crisis that overwhelmed our banks, 
trust companies, and other financial institutions, silenced our 
spindles and looms, extinguished the fires in our furnaces, 
forges, rolling-mills, and machine-shops, and sent thousands of 
miners of coal. iron, and other ores to the public lands of the 
Northwest, to begin life anew as farmers, and to acquire skill 
in their new pursuit by their failures and sufferings. But this was 
not an isolated instance, for, as conditions were from 1857 to 
1860, they had been from 1817 to 1820 and from 18387 to 1840; 
and in each of these melancholy epochs debtors clamored for 
stay laws and other means of protecting their property from 
confiseation by heartless creditors, and the government of the 
United States was compelled to endure the disgrace of tempor- 
ary insolvency. Toward the close of 1860 President Buchanan 
found the revenues of the country insufficient to meet its ordi- 
nary expenditures, and, in pursuance of a law providing for such 
an exigency, proposed to sell $5,000,000 of Treasury notes. The 
bids elicited bv this announcement were opened on the 28th of 
December, 1860. As in 1841, no foreign bank or banker had 
exhibited a willingness to loan money to the government of the 
United States on any terms, and but one of our citizens offered 
to lend it any at six per cent. Mr. John Barnes, of Washington, 
offered $3,500 at that rate. The other thirty-nine bids ranged 


from seven per cent. to thirty-six percent. per annum. I present 
the list of bids as historical evidence of the destructive effects of 
a tariff for revenue only on national credit. 


They were as follows: 


Thomas J. Warren, New York, offered $60,000, at 25 per cent 
Field & McLane, New York, $25,000, at 12 per cent. 
Field & McLane, New York, $25,000, at 15 per cent. 
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Field & McLane, New York, $5,000, at 30 per cent. 

John Barnes, Washington City, $3,500, at 6 per cent. 

John T. Wright, New York, $4,000, at 7 per cent. 

James R. Langdon, Vermont, $5,000, at 9} per cent. 

James R. Langdon, Vermont, $5,000, at 10} per cent. 

Amos Townsend, cashier New Haven Bank, $10,000, at 8 per cent 
Amos Townsend, cashier New Haven Bank, $5,000, at 8} per cent. 
Samuel Debke, New York, $4,000, at 8 per cent. 

William E. Brown, New York, $1,000, at 7 per cent. 

William E. Brown, New York, $1,500, at 8 per cent. 

J. F. Huntingdon, New York, $30,000, at 18 per cent. 

J. F. Huntingdon, New York, $25,000, at 24 per cent. 

Bank of Commerce, New York, $1,500,000, at 12 per cent. 

L. M. Swann, New York, $10,000, at 18 per cent. 

Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $7,000, at 8 per cent. 
Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $8,000, at 8} per cent. 
Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $10,000, at 9 per cent. 
Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, $10,000, at 10 per cent. 
R. L. & A. Stewart, New York, $116,000, at 12 per cent. 

R. L. & A. Stewart, New York, $80,000, at 12 per cent. 

R. L. & A. Stewart, New York, $56,000, at 12 per cent. 

Edward J. King, New York, $5,000, at 12 per cent. 

Edward J. King, New York, $5,000, at 12 per cent. 

Field & McLane, New York, $10,000, at 36 per cent. 

Field & McLane, New York, $70,000, at 24 per cent. 

C. T. Carton, New York, $30,000, at 25 per cent. 

George S. Bishop, $10,000, at 9 per cent. 

George S. Bishop, $20,000, at 10 per cent. 

F, P. James & Co., New York, $25,000, at 12 per cent. 

F. P, James & Co., New York, $25,000, at 15 per cent. 

F, P. James & Co., New York, $25,000, at 18 per cent. 

F. P. James & Co., New York, $25,000, at 21 per cent. 

F. P. James & Co., New York, $100,000, at 24 per cent. 

George H. Norman, $20,000, at 84 per cent. 

Sayre & Brother, $3,000, at 10 per cent. 

Levi Hasbrouck, $2,000, at 8 per cent. 

William H. Slocum, $3,000, at 10} per cent. 


This rapid résumé of the tariff legislation of the first cent- 
ury of our national existence, and of the industrial effects 
that have followed each alternation of revenue and protective 
tariffs, proves as a general proposition that idleress and bank- 
ruptey have overwhelmed us under each successive revenue 
tariff, and that general prosperity has prevailed under every 
adequately protective tariff. Yet, in view of these recurring les- 
sons of experience, the purpose of the daring promoters of the 
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pending bill is, I repeat, the early exclusion from our revenue 


system of customs duties which may by any possibility be pro- 


tective of American industry, and the substitution therefor of 
internal taxes, and duties upon tea, coffee, spices, and raw 
materials, which are now on the free list. Should the bill as it 
now stands become a law, it will by its incongruities inflict fatal 
injury upon the protective system. Sequence in degree, or the 
increase of duties in proportion to the amount of labor expended 
in the production of material for manufacture, whether it be hoop- 
iron for cotton-ties or broadcloth for a lady’s habit, has not been 
regarded in its preparation. The gentlemen who are pressing its 
adoption prefer direct taxes to customs duties, including Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Speaker Carlisie, and the members of the junto; 
who, having usurped the functions of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, presented it to the House as the result of the labors 
of the committee. 

So convinced has the President been, by his recent prelimi- 
nary studies of political economy, of the greater fairness of direct 
taxation, that, disregarding uniform precedent as to the topics 
worthy of notice in an annual message, he greeted this Con- 
gress with a paper treating but a single topic, and which was so 
full of declarations of the woes that must come upon us if we 
maintain our wicked tariff, as to remind aged people of the terri 
ble sermons preached by fanatical revivalists in the days when 
the doctrine of imputed sin dooined the tenderest infants of unre- 
generate parents to eternal torture in the burning lake. This 
unique message shows why the President prefers such taxes to 
our “ vicious, inequitable, and illogical tariff laws,” by which, as 
he has been made to believe, our manufacturers are enabled to 
add to the price of their productions the amount of duties levied 
on like articles when imported. But let him speak for himself: 

‘**Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless surplus is taken 
from the people and put into the public treasury, consists of a tariff or duty 
levied upon importations from abroad, and internal-revenue taxes levied upon 
the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. It must be con- 
ceded that none of the things subjected to internal-revenue taxation are, strictly 
speaking, necessaries: there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation 


by the consumers of these articles, and there seems to be nothing so well able 
to bear the burden without hardship to any portion of the people. 
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**But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical source 
of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended. These laws, 
as their primary and plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles 
imported and subject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus 
the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase for use 
these imported articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or manu- 
factured in our own country, and the duties now levied upon foreign goods and 
products are called protection to these home manufactures, because they render 
it possible for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the imported goods 
that have paid customs duty. So it happens that while comparatively a few 
use the imported articles, millions of our people, who never used and never saw 
any of the foreign products, purchase and use things of the same kind made in 
this country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced price which 
the duty adds to the imported articles. Those who buy imports pay the duty 
charged thereon into the public treasury; but the great majority of our citizens, 
who buy domestic articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately 
equal to this duty to the home manufacturer. ‘This reference to the operation 
of our tariff laws is not made by way of instruction, but in order that we 
may be constantly reminded of the manner in which they impose a burden 
upon those who consume domestic products as well as those who consume 
imported articles, and thus create a tax upon all our people.” 


In his newly inspired zeal for revenue reform the President 


illustrates his ignorance of the solidarity and interdependence 
of our industries, by which the welfare of each is dependent on 
the prosperity of all, by telling the more than 17,300,000 of 
our people who are engaged “in all kinds of industries ” that 
there are but 2,623,089 of them who can be benefited by a pro- 
tective tariff. In support of this absurd suggestion he says : 


‘‘ By the last census it is made to appear that of the 17,392,099 of our 
population engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,493 are employed in agri- 
culture, 4,074,238 in professional and personal service (2,934,876 of whom are 
domestic servants and laborers), while 1,810,256 are employed in trade and 
transportation, and 3,837,112 are classed as employed in manufacturing and 
mining. 

‘‘For present purposes, however, the last number given should be considera- 
bly reduced. Without attempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that 
there should be deducted from those which it includes, 375.143 carpenters and 
joiners, 285,401 milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 
133,756 tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 
22.083 plasterers. and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, 
amounting in the aggregate to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 persons employed 
in such manufacturing industries as are claimed to be benefited by a high 
tariff.” 
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If Mr. Cleveland would realize the magnitude of this error, 
let him turn to Williata Cobbett’s picture of Philadelphia in 
1822, on page 589 of the Forum for February last. He will 
there discover that, in the presence of a revenue tariff which per- 
mits our markets to be glutted with foreign wares and fabrics, in 
exchange for which our money has been exported, farmers, car- 
penters, and joiners, milliners, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 
blacksmiths, tailors, and tailoresses, masons, butchers, bakers, 
plasterers, and makers of agricultural implements share in equal 
degree the idleness and want which tariffs for revenue only have 
always inflicted upon our people. 


In organizing the committees of the House, the speaker gave 
the President's project effective support. New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Ohio have able Democratic represent- 


atives in the House; but, as they are all manufacturing States, 
he gave no Democrat from any of them a place on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, but gave the controlling power of 
the committee to representatives of five undeveloped districts 
of the old slave States, whose constituents will not annoy them 
by expressions of dissent or threats of the withdrawal of political 
support, as those from manufacturing States would certainly do. 

Of the courage with which this work was done by Mr. Car- 
lisle I submit a single illustration. The production of corn- 
starch cannot be regarded as one of our staple manufactures. 
There are but twenty-four establishments producing this article, 
and they employ only about eleven millions of dollars of capital ; 
yet, in framing this bill, the junto thought the industry impor- 
tant enough to merit their condemnation, and accordingly they 
inserted a fatal reduction of the duty by the fostering influence 
of which the industry had been created. It is a significant fact 
that one of the twenty-four factories, that of the Glen Cove Com- 
pany, employs a larger invested capital than all the manufactur- 
ing establishments reported by the last census in the Ninth 
District of Texas and the Second District of Arkansas, and con- 
sumes more fuel than could have been consumed by the steam 
engines used in the factories of the two districts, the former of 
which is represented on the committee by its chairman, and the 


latter by Mr. C. R. Breckenridge. 
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The whisky trust, which is now the dominant power in 
Democratic politics, demands not only protection for itself, but 
the guarantee of perpetuity by the substitution of internal taxes 
for customs duties. The managers of this trust recognize the 
fact, which, unhappily, the body of the producers of the country 
do not perceive, that it is the maintenance of two streams of rev- 
enue that is gorging the Treasury with money, the circulation of 
which should be vitalizing our industries and enhancing the 
wages of labor. They also know that the revenues from exist- 
ing sources of internal taxation, with the receipts from public 
lands and miscellaneous sources, will soon suffice to defray the 
cost of an economic administration of the government. 

The taxes on tobacco, spirits, and malt liquors yielded 
$112,498,725 in 1885, $118,835,757 in 1887, and those for this 
year will largely exceed $126,000,000, as for the first nine 
months they show an increase of $7,803,670.40. These gentle- 
men, therefore, perceive that if a deficit in the revenue derived 
from internal taxes, land sales, and miscellaneous sources should 
occur, it could be made good by the imposition of duties on tea, 
coffee, spices, and crude drugs. 

I regret that space will not permit me to recapitulate the 
provisions of sections 28 to 34, inclusive, of this bill. I must, 
however, content myself with inviting attention to the fact that 
they are skillfully devised measures for removing southern hos- 
tility to internal taxes; and with adding, in verification of this 
assertion, that when a leading member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means was asked why so sweeping an abrogation oi 
the restraints and penalties now imposed on “ moonshiners ” 
and other violators of these laws was proposed, he replied that, 
as the internal-tax system was the fairest system of revenue, 
these changes were designed to soothe the discontent of the poor 


people on whom existing penalties are needlessly severe. 

In conclusion I would say, that, in my judgment, no legisla- 
tion on the tariff and the surplus will be had during this Con- 
gress, if the junto will not consent to correct the inequalities of 
the tariff, and to reduce the surplus by putting the internal-tax 
system in the process of rapid extinction. 

Wituiam D. KELLey. 





CHANGES OF LEVEL OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


THE following pages are devoted to the physical history of 
the lakes of the northern States. As avenues of commerce, as 
preserves of food fishes, as reservoirs of pure water, as resorts 
for the artist, the pleasure seeker, and the health seeker, their 
description is left to other pens. Thev are here treated only as 
physical features, the endeavor being to set forth their origin and 
the series of physical changes, past, present, and future, that 
constitute their history. 

Rivers are the mortal enemies of lakes. The river that flows 
into a lake brings stones and sand and fine mud, and dropping 
these into the quiet water endeavors to fill the earth cup that 
holds it. The year’s tribute of sediment may have as little 
apparent effect as the year’s tribute of water, which quietly 
escapes to atmosphere and ocean ; but the river is Jong of life and 
steadfast of purpose, and if years and centuries prove too sbort, 
it resolutely persists through geologic ages. The river that 
flows away from a lake constantly deepens its channel of escape, 
and thus attacks the lake’s rampart at its weakest point. If 
the rampart is of loose earth, this is rolled and floated away bit 
by bit, and the work goes on merrily; if it is of firm rock, this 
is dissolved, and then the process is exceedingly slow. But time 
is long, and even by solution the rampart may be channeled to 
its base and the whole lake drained away. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this warfare of extermination, waged 
in all lands and through all time, there continue to be lakes, and 
so there must be in nature lake-producing as well as lake-destroy- 
ing agencies. There are indeed many such, but a few only need 
be appealed to to explain the great majority of lakes, and the 
chief are upheaval and glaciation. 

Some parts of the earth’s surface are known to be rising and 


others to be sinking. Usually such changes are of impercepti- 
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ble slowness, but occasionally there is a sudden movement of a 
few feet, involving rupture of rocks and anearthquake. Similar 
movements have abounded through past ages of the earth, and 
to them are due not only mountains and plateaus, but continents 
and ocean beds. This great natural process of uplift and down- 
throw tends to produce lake basins, and, as we have seen, its 
tendency is opposed by the great natural process of erosion and 
deposition by rivers. The two are so nearly balanced that the 
scale is thrown to one side or the other by the accident of climate. 
Where much rain falls the rivers are powerful and prevail, 
sawing gorges through ridges as fast as they rise, building up 
the floors of valleys as fast as they sink. Where little rain falls 
the streams are weak, and the displacement of the earth’s crust 
shapes the land into lake basins. Where the least rain falls the 
basins are many, but the lakes are ephemeral, created by the 
storm and dissipated by the sunshine. Great Salt Lake, Utah 
and Humboldt Lakes, and a score of others in our arid belt lie in 
valleys shaped by crustal displacement. 

A glacier is aptly called a river of ice. Like a river of water 
it has an upper surface sloping continuously from source to goal, 
and like a river of water it rests on an uneven bed of its own 
shaping. When an aqueous river is suddenly deprived of its 


supply of water, there remain along its channel a series of pools 


recording the inequalities of erosion. When a great glacier is 
melted away the inequalities of its erosion are recorded in a chain 
of lakes. Moreover, much of the material ground and torn by 
the glacier from its bed is carried forward in the ice and dropped 
in a long heap where the ice melts, constituting a moraine. If 
the final melting is gradual, a series of moraines partitions the 
valley, creating lake basins. While it is building a moraine, 
the ice front advances and retreats in response to small changes 
in climate, so that the dropping of detritus is irregular, and the 
surface of the moraine is made billowy, abounding in small lake 
basins. Thus from glacial erosion there arise rock-basin lakes, 
and from glacial deposition of detritus there arise moraine- 
dammed lakes and moraine lakes. 

In that wonderful geologic winter known as the Age of Ice, 
the annual snowfall on the northern part of our continent was 
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so great and the annual melting was so small that the snow 
accumulated year by year, and became cemented into a continu- 
ous, deep, and ever-growing sheet of ice. As the depth of the 


sheet increased the pressure of its own weight became finally 


insupportable, and there was relief by horizontal flow, the mar- 
gin moving outward to a region of warmer climate, where it was 
melted. It was, in fact, a vast glacier, so vast that the figure of 
speech embodied in the title “ river of ice” becomes here inapt. 
Instead of flowing from a mountain down a sloping valley, it 
flowed radially from a central plateau of ice, with little regard 
for the slopes of the land over which it passed. We do not yet 
know the center of dispersion, but the ice entered our land as 
an invader from Canada. The border States from Maine to 
Minnesota were overrun, and most of the land north of the Ohio 
and Missouri Rivers. Twice the van was pushed far into the 
domain of the sun, and twice it was compelled to retreat; but 
when the sun finally surveyed its reconquered territory, the land 
was no longer simply graven with a tracery of rivers ; it sparkled 
with the sheen of innumerable lakes. 

Wherever the ice moved it swept forward the soil and all 
other loose material, and with them scoured the firm rock be- 
neath, producing a polished surface of peculiar character, with 
many scratches and furrows parallel to the direction of motion. 
In some regions it did little more than this, but elsewhere it was 
a powerful agent of erosion, scooping out great hollows from the 
solid rock. For some reason not clearly understood the erosion 
was greatest along a zone parallel to the margin and a few hun- 
dred miles back from it, and here were formed the basins not 
only of the Laurentian lakes from Ontario to Superior, but 
of Winnipeg, Athabasca, Great Slave, and Great Bear Lakes. 
Within this zone of greater erosion the points of greatest erosion 
were determined chiefly by the pre-glacial shape of the surface. 
Where the land was high the overriding ice sheet was relatively 
thin, its motion correspondingly slow, its pressure slight, and its 
erosion unimportant. Where the land was low the deeper ice 
stream flowed faster, pressed harder on its bed, and eroded rap- 
idly. How deep the original valleys were cannot be told, for 


the details of the old topography have been ground away, but 
28 
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we may be sure that they were shallow as compared to the exist- 
ing troughs. The depths of Lakes Michigan, Superior, and 
Ontario reach from three hundred to five hundred feet below the 
level of the ocean, and their origin cannot be referred to stream 
erosion alone without incredible assumptions as to continental 
elevation. 

Between the Great Lakes and over the country south of them 
are spread moraines and other deposits of ice-transported débris. 
They vary greatly in composition, structure, and topographic 
form, but have this in common, that their material differs in 
kind from the solid rock immediately beneath it, having been 
brought from more northerly points. Collectively they are called 
the Drift, and they dominate the surface, often concealing the 
rock for scores of miles. The typical morainic drift has a hum- 
mocky surface, abounding in small lake basins called “ kettles ;” 
other varieties undulate more gently, and harbor broader but 
shallow lakes; and elsewhere the surface is smooth and com- 
pletely drained. Over large districts, especially north of the 
Great Lakes, the drift is scant and irregularly spread upon an 
uneven rock surface, and there lakes are especially abundant. 


Many of them lie in rock basins, but the most are partly con- 
tained by walls of drift. 

The Great Lakes, with the possible exception of Erie, all 
occupy rock basins, that is to say, they lie in hollows having 
continuous rims of solid rock ; but these rims are in places coped 


by accumulations of drift in such way as to increase the depths 
and areas of the lakes and control to some extent the direction 
of their outflow. It is probable that the surplus waters of Supe- 
rior and Ontario escape over the lowest points of their rocky 
rims, but if the drift were removed at the south end of Michigan 
the lake would find a lower outlet and become tributary to the 
Mississippi. The removal of drift between Huron and Erie 
would probably render them confluent, as Huron and Michigan 
now are. The removal of drift between Erie and Ontario would 
greatly reduce the upper lake, or possibly drain it completely, 
and would make it tributary to the lower at Hamilton, Canada, 
instead of at Fort Niagara. 

As soon as the ice was gone running water began a work of 
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reclamation, washing the earth from the steeper slopes down into 
the lakelets, and cutting down their outlets until they became 
so shallow that vegetation could take up the work and fill them 
to the top with peat. Half of the moraine lakes have been thus 
converted into marshes, and through extensive districts in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois only the marshes, and the deposits of peat 
and marl where marshes have been drained, remain to show how 
numerous were the lakes. The drift-dammed lakes are better 
preserved, partly because in their region there is less loose debris 
with which to fill them, partly because their outflow is often 
across resistant rock. Of progress toward the destruction of the 
Great Lakes there will be occasion to speak in another connec- 
tion, 

But the story of the lakes is not completely tuld by explain- 
ing the origin of their basins; there is also a history of their 
development as water bodies. During the period of greatest 
ice expansion the hydrographic basin of the Great Lakes and 
the valley of the St. Lawrence were not merely filled but over- 
passed, so that the rivers generated on the glacier in summer fell 
from its southern edge beyond the rim of the Great-Lake basin, 
and flowed to the Missouri, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Sus- 


quehanna, and the Delaware. As encroaching heat gradually 


reduced the limits of the ice, its retreating margin reached and 
passed the basin rim at various points, and there accumulated 
between the water parting and the ice wall a series of glacial 
lakes, fed by the melting ice and discharging southward across 
the passes of the great divide. The precise order of events has 
not been made out, but there was a time when the western part 
of the Superior basin contained a lake discharging to the Missis- 
sippi River by way of the St. Croix, there was a time when 
the southern part of the Michigan basin held a lake discharging 
to the Mississippi by way of the Des Plaines and the Illinois, and 
there was a time when a lake, occupying the western half of the 
Erie basin and covering the Maumee valley, overflowed at Fort 
Wayne to the Wabash River, and thus sent its water to the 
Ohio, At a later stage a single sheet of water covered the south- 
ern part of the Huron basin and all the Erie, and encroached 
slightly on the Ontario. Then the ice retreated from all the 
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Ontario basin, but remained in the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
pressing against the Adirondack uplands. By this retreat Erie 
and Ontario were differentiated, and the Niagara River came 
into existence ; but, as we shall see, the map was far from assum- 
ing its present aspect. The water of Ontario, having no escape 


by way of the St. Lawrence valley, sought the lowest pass 


south of the Adirondacks, finding it where the engineers of the 
Erie Canal afterward found it, and overflowing at Rome to the 
Mohawk River. This discharge was maintained for a long 
period, giving the waves time to construct massive beaches and 
carve broad terraces which still endure. They have been traced 
all about the basin, except, of course, on the northeast, where 
the waves broke vainly on an unrecording wall of ice. The 
“ Ridge Road” from Lewiston to Sodus follows the crest of one 
of these beaches; a railway from Richland to Watertown has 
found easy grades along the base of another. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a magazine article, to 
assemble or even cite the documents on which this historical 
sketch is founded; but it ma7 be stated, in brief, that they con 
sist of deserted shore lines, deserted river channels, muddy lake 
sediments enveloping bowlders dropped from icebergs, and old 
stream valleys flooded by encroaching lakes. One of the most 
important bodies of evidence is educed by measuring the height 
of the same shore line at different points. Originally the shores 
were horizontal, of course, each at its own level, but they are not 
so now. They rise toward the north, and, less rapidly, toward 
the east; and we learn thereby that when they were made the 
face of the land had a different attitude, being lower at the north 
and east, as though depressed by the weight of the ice. 

At the epoch of the separation of Erie and Ontario the north- 
ward tilting of the land exceeded three hundred feet in the length 
of Ontario, and amounted to half as much in the length of Erie. 
The northeastern end of Erie being fixed in height, as it still is, 
by the outlet at Buffalo, the plane of its level surface cut the 
western slopes of the basin at a lower point, and the lake was 
smaller. It was, indeed, only one-third as long as now, and its 
water surface but one-fifth as great. The sites of Toledo and 
Cleveland were far inland, and the Bass Islands were smooth 
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hills in the Maumee valley. Finally the blockade was raised in 
the St. Lawrence valley, the outlet of Ontario was shifted from 
Rome to the Thousand Islands, and its water level was drawn 
down five hundred feet. During the Rome epoch of its history 
Ontario’s area was 60 per cent. greater than now; it began the 
Thousand-Island epoch with an area 30 per cent. smaller than 
now. 

While yet the glacier was present and the navy of Ontario 
was a fleet of icebergs, the depressed land at the north had begun 
to rise again. When the glacier was quite gone the reflux was 
rapid, the land soon reached a more stable position, and the 
lakes acquired their present dimensions. Had the oscillation 
received no check, our hydrography and avenues of commerce 
might have been very different; a further tilting of the land to 
the extent of three inches in each mile would send a great river 
from Chicago to the Mississippi, reverse the current in the 
Detroit, stop Niagara Falls, and rob the upper St. Lawrence of 
seven-eighths of its water. 

Has the oscillation ceased? Is Niagara destined to run dry? 
These are questions hard to answer for the remote future into 
which science fain would peer, but less difficult as concerns 
those few generations of posterity to which our ambitions and 
sympathies extend. It is one of the inductions of geology that 
absolute stability is a myth, and all parts of the earth’s crust 
continually undergo changes of level. There is no reason to 
believe that the lake district is an exception to this law, but 
whatever movements may be there in progress are so slow that 
they have not been detected, and their tendency is unknown. 
In our use, of the lake harbors we have observed no changes 
requiring earth movements for their explanation, and this nega- 
tive testimony, so far as it goes, shows present stability. That 
which the waves have done to the present coasts, in the cutting 
back of cliffs and the building of spits, is a work of many centu- 


ries, during which the water level must have remained nearly 
constant; and the practical stability thus shown for the imme- 
diate past is a guarantee for the immediate future. 

There is no question that changes of other kinds are in prog- 
ress Storm waves and storm currents are eating away the coasts 
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and spreading the fine débris over the lake bottoms, where it 
mingles with the muddy tribute brought by flooded rivers; the 
St. Clair River is feebly scouring its channel and building its 
delta; the Falls of Niagara are gnawing back toward Lake Erie 
at the rate of four or five hundred feet in a century; and with 
infinite slowness the Ste. Marie, Detroit, and St. Lawrence Rivers 
are deepening their rocky beds. In a future geologic age all 
the lakes that survive the erosion of outlets will have succumbed 
to filling by alluvial mud, and the reign of running water will 
once more be established. 

But the lake basins are so capacious that we become aware 
of their slow filling only by observing the discoloration of the 
water in times of freshet and of storm. The scour of the St. 
Clair can do no more than reduce the level of Lake Huron to 
that of Lake St. Clair, a difference of two or three feet; and as 
the reduction proceeds, its rate, now exceedingly slow, must con- 
tinually diminish. If the recession of Niagara Falls were to 
continue at its present rate, Lake Erie would be tapped in two 
hundred centuries; but the rate is determined by the geologic 
structure, and that structure changes between Goat Island and 
Buffalo in such a way as to retard the work of erosion. 

All these processes are too slow to affect our hopes or fears 
concerning the immediate future, and for our posterity in the 
year 20,000 we have no solicitude. The men who shall watch 
the draining of Lake Erie—or who, perchance, shall find it 


worth their while to prevent it—will as far surpass us in powers 


and resources as we surpass the men who watched the lake's 
creation. For all practical purposes our inland seas are perma- 
nent and their basins stable. The only modifications that affect 
our economy are those wrought by the waves upon their coasts. 

Nevertheless, their stability is sometimes called in question. 
Their levels are not absolutely constant, but oscillate under 
various influences about a mean position, and when they are 
unusually low the “oldest inhabitant ” is interviewed, and is 
reported to declare that the like was never seen before. Then 
some theory of permanent change is promulgated and the sensa- 
tion has its day. While yet the newspaper discussion of the 
recent lowering of water levels is fresh in memory it will not be 
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amiss to recite briefly the conditions on which such changes 
depend. 

About ‘each of the lakes is a district of land draining toward 
it. A portion of the rain and snow falling upon this land is 
returned to the atmosphere by evaporation from the soil, and a 
larger portion is returned by evaporation from the surfaces of 
plants. The remainder flows to the lake and tends to raise its 
level. Its level is also raised by the rain and snow falling upon 
it. On the other hand, its level is lowered by evaporation, and is 
lowered by the discharge through the outflowing river. In the 
long run the supply from inflow and rain is balanced by the loss 
through evaporation and outflow, and so in a general way the 
lake altitude is constant; but in detail it is inconstant, oscillating 
about its average position. 

The additions to the Jake by rain are not uniform through the 
year, but are usually greater in summer. The additions from 
tributary streams are still less uniform, being smallest in winter, 
when precipitation takes the form of snow, and largest in spring, 
while the snows are melting. The loss from evaporation is like- 
wise unequal, varying with the temperatures of air and water, 
with the dryness of the air, and with the velocity of the wind, 


and being usually greatest in summer and autumn. Thussupply 


and loss are not balanced in detail; at some seasons there is a 
net gain and the lake surface rises, at others there is a net loss 
and it falls, and the rise and fall together constitute an annual 
oscillation. 

A second difference depends on the variation of weather from 
year to year. In some years more rain and snow fall, in others 
less, and there is a similar fluctuation in the atmospheric con- 
ditions affecting evaporation. When the rainfall is greater than 
usual or the evaporation less, the lake rises ; when the rainfall is 
small or the evaporation great, the lake falls. A succession of 
wet years produces exceptionally high water, a succession of dry 
years extremely low water. But there is a limit to such cumu- 
lative effects, for when the lake is high its outflow is more rapid 
than when it is low, and an automatic check is thus furnished. 

Thirty years ago Colonel Charles Whittlesey compiled all 
available data regarding the fluctuations of the lakes, and was 
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able to publish an account of the more important changes of the 
lower lakes between the years 1838 and 1857, together with a 
few data concerning exceptional phenomena in earlier years. In 
1859 the United States engineers began systematic gauge-read- 
ings, and their work is still continued. The following table is 
based on their records, and shows the ordinary range of fluc- 
tuations. Michigan and Huron are here treated as one lake 
because their waters communicate freely through a strait. 


Period Usual date of Mean Extreme range 
oo annual for 
, : . 
Cc ighes > 88 range. whole period 
record. highest lowest (Fest.) | tient} 


stage stage 
ii 
Superior 1871-87 August. April. 


Michigan-Huron..| 1860-87 July or Aug. Jan. or Feb. 
June or July. 


June. 


The highest water known occurred in 1838, when Michigan- 
Huron rose 26 inches above ordinary high stage, and Erie and 
Ontario 18 inches. The lowest water known was in 1819, when 
Erie fell about 3} feet below its usual plane. 

The present low water is the sequel of last summer's drouth. 
The Signal-Service records indicated that the lake region received 
in the year 1887 only about 26 inches of rainfall instead of its 
usual quota of 33 inches. If the evaporation and the discharge 
remained constant, the lakes should fall 7 inches by reason of the 
defect of aqueous precipitation on their surfaces, and about as 
much more by reason of the defect of inflow; but, taking the 
average for all the lakes, the actual fall from the low stage of 
1887 to the low stage of 1888 has been only 7 inches. The 
variation of rainfall was, therefore, great enough to account for 
the variation of lake surface. That it was more than sufficient 
is probably explained by the coolness of the autumn, which 
tended to diminish evaporation. In Superior the low water of 
last February reached 5 inches below the level of the average 


low stage, a depression exceeded but twice in seventeen years. 
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In 1879 and 1880 the water was 3 inches lower. In Ontario, the 
lake most affected, the low water of 1888 was 6 inches below the 
average, but this record has been exceeded six times in the last 
twenty-eight years. 1868 marks 10 inches below, 1872 16 inches, 
1873 14 inches, 1875 (February) 13 inches, 1875 (December) 7 
inches, and 1881 11 inches. In Michigan-Huron the recent low 
water was but 2 inches below the average, and in Erie but one 
inch. If our inland commerce has need to be assured of the 
continued fidelity of its “ unsubsidized ally,” it can find comfort 
in the contemplation of these figures. 

The oscillations described affect an entire lake uniformly. 
There are others that affect its parts differently, the water rising 
in one place while falling in another. The most powerful cause 
of such displacement of level is the wind, which, driving the sur- 
face water before it, heaps it up against the lee shore; and the 
greatest effects are seen in Erie, whose shallowness interferes 
with the adjustment of levels by means of a return current 
beneath. A gale blowing in the direction of the lake’s length 
has been known to raise the level seven or eight feet at one end 
and depress it an equal amount at the other. 

Oscillations of a second kind are caused by inequalities and 
variations of atmospheric pressure. When the air presses un- 
equally on different parts of a lake an equilibrium is reached by 
a depression of the water surface under the heavier column and 
its elevation under the lighter. If the air pressures are rap- 
idly shifted, as in the case of thunder-storms and tornadoes, 
rhythmic undulations are produced analogous to those from the 
dropping of a pebble in still water, and traveling like them to 
remote shores. The rhythmic period is usually measured in 
minutes and the height of the undulation in inches, but waves 
of this class sometimes equal the largest generated by wind. 
The passage over Lake Michigan of a broad wave of barometric 
change sets the water to swaying from side to side as we some- 
times see it in a hand basin; but the greater body has a longer 
period, advancing and receding only eleven times in twenty-four 
hours. 

Third and last are the tides, which ebb and flow in lunar and 
solar cycles as regularly here as on the ocean, but are unheeded 
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by the navigator. The highest determined spring tide rises 
about 3 inches, and the average height of tide on the shores of 
the larger lakes is probably not more than one inch. 

And so these lakes of ours, that seem to ordinary observation 
as enduring as the earth and yet as fickle as the weather, are to 
the trained imagination of science both ephemeral and constant. 
The geologist looks backward to the time when they were not, 
and forward to the time when they will no longer be; talks of 
their birth, growth, decline, and death, and, comparing their 
span of life with the earth’s, declares them evanescent. The 
physical geographer, analyzing the motions of the water, refers 
them to the attractions of celestial bodies, the pressures of air, 


the friction of winds, the varying dryness of the atmosphere, 


and the varying rain, and assigning each fluctuation to its appro- 
priate cause, lays bare a fundamental constancy to which the 
navigator and the statesman may safely pin their faith. 


G. K. GILBERT. 





REMEDIES FOR RAILWAY TROUBLES. 


RAILROAD managers have to face two distinct problems. 


With those who use the roads there are disputes about rates and 
facilities ; with those who operate the roads there are disputes 
about wages and organization. 

The question of railroad rates is constantly under discussion, 
and there has been a decided though slow progress toward its 
solution. No such progress can be observed in the relations 
between the railroads and their employees. A period of labor 
troubles comes and directs public attention to this matter; but 
when the strikes are over the public and the railroad managers 
forget all about them, and go on in the same heedless way as 
before. Yet railroad strikes involve a more vital problem than 
disputes about rates. The question what we are to pay for a 
given service is less serious than the question whether we are 
to have that service at all. And it is in this last form that the 
matter comes before the public in the event of a widespread 
railroad strike. This is what gives such troubles their greatest 
importance at the present day. It is not that these disputes are 
so much more numerous than they were fifty years ago; the 
difference in this respect is not nearly so great as most people 
believe. There were labor troubles then, just as there are now. 
But their effect upon the public to-day is much more serious; 
first, because we are now more dependent for the necessaries of 
our daily life upon railroads and other agencies employing large 
bodies of workmen than we were fifty years ago; and secondly, 
because the concentration of industry in a few hands makes the 
strikes occur on a larger scale all at once, instead of being 
scattered along from month to month and from place to place. 
When they were thus scattered, they could be left to be fought 
out by the parties immediately interested. To-day the public 
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interests are involved much more deeply ; the parties to the con- 
test have public responsibilities which they must not be allowed 
to overlook. 

A railroad corporation must perform without serious inter- 
ruption the work for which it is chartered. Whatever reserva- 
tions the courts may make, the public demands continuous sery- 
ice. If the present system does not secure such service, there 
will be a demand too powerful to be resisted for a change of 
system. But may the workmen be allowed to take advantage 
of this necessity, and thus impose upon the corporation what- 
ever terms they please? Obviously not. Such a course would 
make people justly unwilling to invest their money in rail- 
roads, It would interfere with the supply of capital necessary for 
the development of the country. It would actually injure the 
employees themselves, by diminishing the chances for employ- 
ment. The case would be parallel to that of the granger legisla- 
tion with regard to rates, fifteen years ago, when the shippers, by 


depriving the railroads of all chance for profit, deprived them- 


selves of the railroad facilities which they needed for conducting 
their own business. Further than this, to allow the employees 
to dictate terms to their employers would interfere with the 
system and the discipline which is essential to public safety ; 
and it would disregard the rule, which has been found to be a 
matter of fundamental importance, of placing the power in the 
same hands as the responsibility. Were such dictation allowed, 
the more capital a company had invested the more completely 
would it be at the mercy of its employees. 

The problem which we have to face is this: How shall we 
enforce upon the corporations the necessity of performing con- 
tinuous service without, at the same time, enabling the employees 
to take an unfair and destructive advantage of this necessity? 
Some say, by stricter laws with regard to combination. The 
difficulty cannot be overcome in that way. It has often been 
tried, and has as often failed. While it is not true that a thou- 
sand men have a right to do what one man has a right to do, it is 
generally true that the attempt to suppress the thousand men by 
sheer force proves worse than useless. There is reason to hope 
that the combination laws may be improved, and that the mutual 
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responsibilities of employer and employed under the labor con- 
tract may be better defined. But such improvements will tend 
rather to narrow the fighting ground, and prevent the public 
from being taken unawares, than to remove the actual occasion 
for the fight. The trouble is too deep-seated to be met by re- 
pressing the symptoms. 

Others hope to see the difficulty solved by a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration. Unfortunately no general solution is likely 
to be attained in that way. There are certain rather narrow 
limits within which arbitration is useful. When a trouble arises 
from a misunderstanding rather than from a real controversy 
over a vital point, the mere chance to talk things over calmly 
may prevent a conflict. It is unfortunately true that many 
managers and superintendents, mistaking the appearance of dis- 
cipline for the reality, give workmen very little opportunity to 
talk over their just grounds of complaint; and they thus foster 
an irritation which ought never to have arisen. In such cases 
arbitration may be the means for a mutual understanding. The 
French courts of arbitration, about whose success so much has 
been said, are chiefly of this kind. They are not composed of 
men selected for their technical knowledge, whose chief duty it 


is to make an award on disputed points; but men who will try 


to bring the parties at issue to a mutual understanding and a 
voluntary agreement. When an arbitrator can do this it is 
well; when he has to patch up a forced agreement it is gener- 
ally useless, and sometimes worse. Many of our most serious 
strikes have been the result of the unnatural tension produced 
by living for a few months under such an agreement, satisfactory 
to neither party, and causing bad feeling, if not bad faith, on 
both sides. 

An arbitrator’s award differs from a legal decision in that it 
deals so largely with future events as distinct from past ones. 
A court makes a decision about the past, and enforces a penalty ; 
this serves as a precedent which cannot be safely disregarded. 
An arbitrator makes an order for the future; before it goes into 
effect either party can claim that the conditions have changed, 
and can refuse to abide by it; and a penalty cannot easily be 
exacted for such refusal. Under these circumstances the demand 
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for arbitration becomes a mere maneuver for position; useless, 
because there is no means of holding the parties responsible 
under the award; worse than useless, because it offers a false 
pretense of settlement without the reality. 

How then can our fundamental difficulty be met? Only by 
a process of prevention. For the failure to adopt this means 
the corporations are gravely responsible. Their leaders are in a 
position of public trust and responsibility; if they do not meet 
this responsibility they are severely to blame. Even where the 
men are technically wrong on the subject matter of a strike, it 
indicates a deeper failure of duty on the part of the general 
management to have allowed such a state of things to arise. 
Even in the case of a mutiny, while we take sides against the 
men in the interest of public safety and public order, we reserve 
severer blame for the officers who have shown themselves incom- 
petent to prevent it. 

That managers have a public duty in this respect is by no 
means a new idea. In the labor troubles of 1877 it was strongly 
urged by Mr. Adams, then Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioner. Some of his best and most vigorous writing deals with 
this question. As an indirect result of those strikes, a begin- 
ning was made in this direction by relief associations like that of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. These things are good as far 
as they go. They create a bond of interest between the employee 
and the corporation. They mark an abandonment of the posi- 
tion that the corporation will pay wages as long as the workman 
is in good health, and that it is none of the company’s business 
what happens afterward ; a position which has caused many 
employees, first, to seek insurances in labor organizations, and 
then, by a natural process, to look to those organizations as the 
representatives of his true and permanent interest. 

But such relief associations can by no means solve our diffi- 
culty. They do something, but not enough. The workman 
often dislikes to have anything like a deposit of money with the 
corporation. It looks as if it were a sort of security for his 
good behavior, even though the company is scrupulously careful 


not to treat it as such. Many employees are suspicious of every- 
thing of this kind; and such suspicion is not to be wondered at. 
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We must go one step farther, and create a feeling of permanence 
and loyalty in the railroad service. 

This can be done, for it has been donein Europe. There the 
railroad employees feel that they have a permanent position, and 
an assurance of promotion. They feel that their interests are 
identified with those of the system on which they work. Of the 
two thousand strikes of the past decade in England, hardly a 
dozen were connected with railroad operation, and none of these 
were of grave importance. After a recent accident on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway the employees held a 
meeting, and offered voluntarily to bear their share of the loss 
by contributing, in a body, a week’s wages. This offer was not 
accepted by the directors, who said that the stockholders were 
better able to bear the loss than the employees ; but it is signifi- 
cant as showing a state of feeling, on both sides, quite in contrast 
with that to which we are accustomed. 

How can such a result be brought about? Not by any 
scheme of profit-sharing; such systems are usually too compli- 
cated either to be applied to the railroad organization or to be 
felt as a mora] force by the men. It is better that the employee 


should receive his payment in the form of wages or salary, and 
that he should have an incentive to good work in the assurance 
of advancement when his work is worth it. 

Two things are necessary to create this feeling. First, sta- 


bility of position. There should be no removals except for 
cause, and the justice of this cause should be subject to the 
judgment of an impartial tribunal. Railroad officials are afraid 
of restricting their powers of dismissal in this way, but they do 
not realize the harm which they are often doing by their present 
system. A removal with real cause to-day often looks arbi- 
trary, simply because the cause is kept secret; and the indirect 
effect of a few cases of this kind on the general feeling in the 
service is most disastrous. Secondly, the higher officials must be 
chosen with more reference to their capacity as leaders of men. 
The present system of selection in the business world lays too 
exclusive stress upon men’s technical capacities. It selects the 
leaders of business with the mixture of qualities, good and bad, 
which fit a man for money-making. In the face of the present 
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difficulties we need more of those qualities which move men and 
not money, which secure to the leader the confidence and the 
loyal devotion of those who are under him. It may be that in 
these labor troubles we have the beginning of a reaction against 


the system which values a man according to his capacity as a 


money-making machine. 

It is useless to deny that there are special difficulties in intro- 
ducing this reform in America. Permanence of employment is 
less easy to give where the conditions of the railroads change so 
rapidly from day to day. A system like that of Germany, where 
the majority of the employees are often regarded as salary- 
receivers rather than wage-receivers (though their average annual 
earnings are little more than half those of employees in this 
country), would be impossible here. The rapid reductions in 

ates which stimulate economy at every point greatly increase the 

difficulties of American managers in dealing with their employees. 
Any attempt on the part of a single corporation to insist upon 
high character among its men, and to pay them accordingly, 
may be thwarted by the necessity of reducing expenses to the 
level set by less responsible competitors, a difficulty from which 
most state railroads are free. The threat of enforced reductions 
by legislative authority still further complicates the trouble. 
Out of the gross receipts must be paid the wages of the employ- 
ees and the profits of the company. If the wages gre reduced 
the employees suffer directly ; if the profits are reduced the in- 
vestment of capital is diminished, and with it the opportunity 
for profitable employment of railroad men. The short-sighted 
attempt of some managers to save profits by reducing wages 
cannot always be defended; but whatever policy the managers 
adopt, the final result of forced reductions in rates must be 
more or less to the disadvantage of the employees. 

Great as are these special difficulties, we need not- regard 
them as insuperable. They must be met, unless our managers 
are prepared to accept state ownership of railroads as an alterna- 
tive. For the public is not likely to allow the continuance of a 
system which involves from time to time absolute stoppage and 
paralysis of business. If our railroad managers can prevent this 
stoppage, well and good; if not, they must not expect to hold 
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their present position of leadership. It is not so much a question 
whether the change would be an improvement as whether we 
should be able to resist the demand for such a change. 

For the United States there is the strongest reason for believ- 
ing that such a result would be undesirable. We know how pub- 
lic business is habitually mismanaged ; and there is no instance 
even among the foreign countries with the best civil service, of 
state railroad systems conducted on the American standard of 
efficiency. Buta large section of the public, more or less mis- 
led as to the evidence, believes in state railroad ownership, and 
desires to see it introduced into the United States. As long as 
this is merely a vague popular demand there is little to fear 
from it. The conservative forces of industrial society are strong 
enough to resist it. But if the leaders under the present system 
confess their inability to meet a vital public necessity, that con- 
fession will give overwhelming force to the demand for a change. 
Those of us who distrust the present tendencies toward state 
socialism must see to it that our system of industrial selection 
under private enterprise shall do the work which modern social 
organization requires. 

For this purpose it must bring to the front not merely leaders 
of dollars but leaders of men. Thus and only thus can the cor- 
porations fulfill their responsibilities to the public, and at the 
same time fetain the rights which they at present hold. This is 
a lesson to be learned from the railroad strikes. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
29 





THE HASTE TO BE RICH. 


WATER is refreshing to a thirsty throat, whether it be drunk 
from a wooden bucket or froma golden vase. The vessel counts 
nothing in the refreshing. Why will men confound human bap- 
piness with the condition that happens to circumstance it? Is 
not happiness the thing that men wish, and does it make any 
difference whether it come in a palace or a cottage? “ Yes, s 
mighty difference,” cries my neighbor; “give me my happiness 
in a palace, and you may have yours in a cottage.” And half the 
world echoes my neighbor’s dictum. Neither my neighbor nor 
half the world know that they are uttering a very stupid fallacy. 
They are confounding the shell and the kernel. They are sup- 
posing that happiness with a palace covering is a different thing 
from happiness with a cottage covering. They have yet to learn 
that happiness is happiness wherever found; that it is a spiritual 
state, and worth just as much in one place as in another. “ Ah! 
but happiness is conditioned on outward circumstances,” my 
neighbor and half the world cry, “and the palace is exactly the 
thing that brings it.” Now, neighbor, you think you have me 
nonplused, but stop. I grant you that a spiritual state, such 
as happiness is, is influenced by outward circumstances, but it 
is not conditioned by them. The mind is too free for such a 
bondage. The mental state does not flow from the outward 
circumstances, although it may receive impressions from them. 
Happiness is contentment with surroundings, not the creature of 
surroundings. Its root isin the mind, not without. So all that 
my neighbor and half the world, who began by differentiating 
palace happiness from cottage happiness, and then stepped down 
to making the palace rather than the cottage the creator of happi- 
ness, now can say is, that contentment has a better soil to flour- 
ish in when in a palace than when in a cottage. They have to 
grant that cottage happiness is as good as palace happiness, and 
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that in each case there is contentment with surroundings; but 
they affirm that this contentment is better nurtured in a palace, 
and is more stable there. But are kings and dukes the happiest 
of men? History seems rather to make their woes conspicuous. 
Responsibilities produce risks. The higher you mount, a slip 
brings the greater fall. Moreover, where cares multiply anxie- 


ties intrude. We must not ignore all this because we see the 
prince pass by with a crown on his head and a retinue at his heels. 
It is an ignorant proletariat that looks up to royalty, and fails to 
see the human soul with its weakness under the velvet robes. 

Now, what we have said of palaces and royalty is applicable 
to the possession of pecuniary wealth. The power, that wealth 
gives is not a power to be happy, but a power to obtain certain 
articles which are supposed to contribute to happiness. Toa 
certain extent it is true that these do so contribute; but it is 
equally true that very many of them delude the purchaser, and 
minister only to his care and sorrow. The splendid establish- 
ment, grand houses in city and country, troops of attendants, 
rich banquets, gay equipage, princely yachts, are very dazzling 
as a sight to the poor, but they who have these things soon 
tire of them. There is no permanent ministry of pleasure in 
them, because the soul’s content must have a more solid and 
spiritual foundation than material wealth can purchase. So far 
as wealth preserves from the distressing circumstances of pov- 
erty it may be said to minister to happiness, for it then removes 
a provocation to discontent; and, moreover, so far as wealth 
enables a grand soul to help the unfortunate or advance the 
higher interests of mankind, it may be sail to minister to 
happiness; but these are the only two conditions of such a 
ministry. In the first one all who have riches can partici- 
pate, but in the second it is only the grand soul that can enjoy 
the result, and that grand soul would have been happy with- 
out the wealth. How different is the truth of this analysis from 
the common idea that wealth has in itself a magic power to make 
a man happy! 

Now, when we look at the other side of the picture and 
see how many circumstances calculated to produce unhappiness 
wealth introduces, we have to discount largely the little benefit 
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which we have found in its possession. From without are jeal- 
ousies and envies in various forms, with their accompanying 
sneers, slanders, and impugnings of motive; also the incessant 
applications from cranks and loafers, as well as from the worthy, 
for donations, the prying curiosity of the public and reporters 
into the minutie of private life, the ill-disguised expectancy of 
heartless heirs, the dangerous though unreasonable enmity of the 
ignorant rabble, the settled attitude of the shopkeeper and the em- 
ployee for plunder, and the perilous conspicuity in time of public 
disorder. From within are the daily cares of managing the large 
estate, involving examination of investments, the testing of char- 
acter in subordinates, the watching of markets, the intricacies of 
bargains antl covenants, and the personal drudgery of details. 
Then there is the constant conviction, unless the conscience is 
seared, that this style of life is not what the human sou! was 
made for, that it utterly fails to answer the great end of being, 
that it is an entanglement in magnificent trifles, and a waste of 
time and talents. Then again there is the fear of losses, anx- 
iety with regard to speculations, absorption in thought mar- 
ring social intercourse with its pleasures and benefits, and the 
foreboding that the riches will one day all be gone. To these 
evils, experienced consciously and painfully by the man of great 
wealth, is to be added an evil, to which, alas! he is indifferent, 
but which is, perhaps, in the end the greatest evil of all. He is 
lifted up out of all sympathy with his fellow man. He cannot 
understand the wants of the poor, nor can he, through such an 
experience as the many have, and the sympathy thus created, 
have his soul expand and strengthen. The benefit of the com- 
mon humanity is largely lost to him, and he does not grow, 
but shrivels. Surely this is not the road to happiness, and the 
eagerness for wealth on the part of men is a fearful mistaking 
of the way. 

We have considered the possession of riches in its best form. 
We have not used as a factor in the case what is found so gener- 
ally in man, the readiness to use wealth wickedly to minister to 
base passions, to injure personal enemies, to make corners and 
control markets, to purchase votes in legislatures, and to pervert 
judgment. We purposely omitted to use this in our argument, 
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for we wished to speak of riches in their necessary sequences, and 
not in what the evil heart of man puts into them. We might 
have added, however, in this list of necessary sequences, the 
exceptions are so few, that the wealth is piled up by the father 
for the ruin of the children, who, free from all incentive to work, 
give themselves up to selfish enjoyments that destroy both body 
and soul. 

We have not overdrawn our description. The observation 
of any thoughtful mind corroborates all that we have said, and 
yet my neighbor and half the world will not believe it, but they 
will rush on headlong for the golden goal. It is very evident 
that if we could persuade men of the truth of what we have said, 
the haste to be rich would cease. But we expect no such 
Utopian result. Folly is immortal. We do hope, however, to 
open the eyes of a few thoughtful ones, who are not fully pos- 
sessed by the craze, and whose minds have some appreciation of 
what is truly noble and satisfying. It is to such we address our 
argument, 

The making of money is a most becoming business, if the 
object be to support in comfort one’s self and family. It would 
be also a most becoming business, if the object were to give 
away the money to those that need it, but not one in ten millions 
ever followed such a plan. Many think they are doing some- 
thing of this sort when they are only intending to give out of 
their swelling profits for the benefit of the needy; but this is 
only a conscience drug, that the personal profits may be sought 
the more eagerly. The object is not to help the needy. That is 
a side affair. But there are many sensible men who limit their 
desire of money-making to the comfortable and reasonable sup- 
port of self and family. This principle is totally different from 
that of desiring wealth. It involves none of the dangers which 
we have enumerated above. On the contrary, it is a healthy prin- 
ciple, promoting industry, regularity, social improvement, and 
public utility. It commands respect and does not excite envy. 
It helps mutual dependence and does not produce selfish isola- 
tion. It conforms to the divine law of labor, and hence sweetens 
the hours of rest. The aids to happiness, therefore, in this form 
of money-making, are unspeakably greater than in the race for 
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wealth or in the actual possession of riches.) The men who are 
found in this class are (other things being equal) the happiest 
men on earth. Their contentment is a daily enjoyment, and not 
deferred to the end of a hot race, only then to turn out a decep- 
tion. Of course they, like all men, will have their disappoint- 
ments, but our comparison now is only between them and the 
slaves of Mammon. It is in this comparison that we con- 
fidently assert the towering superiority of the bread-winner to 
the wealth-seeker or wealth-possessor. We have spoken of the 
disadvantages of the wealth-possessor. The wealth-seeker has 
others, but, while different from those of the wealth-possessor, 
they are equally harmful to himself and to society. He is not 
as yet exposed to the catalogue of woes which we have enumer- 
ated, which, like an enemy’s battery, are opened for the million- 
aire; but a more disguised, yet no less destructive, evil is con- 
nected with his progress. 

What is the inevitable result to himself? His eye cannot be 
taken off the distant goal, or he will lose his bearings and inevi- 
tably fail, for the distance of the goal multiplies the conditions 
and sequences that enter into the race. Hence his whole being 
must be absorbed in the one thing. Mental improvement and 
social culture must be denied. In such a process the mind must 
necessarily shrink, and the disposition become blunted. The 
man dwarfs as the money-maker grows. The healthy enjoy- 
ment of intellectual exercise, the increase of general knowledge, 
the pleasures of observation in nature and art, the genial fellow- 
ship of enlightened men, and the mellowness of attrition with 
the world’s varieties, are all impossible when the gold-hunt is 
entered on. The germs of broadness, benevolence, and sym- 
pathy, which were in the soul at the start, are all smothered, 
for, if allowed to grow, they would seriously interfere with the 
arrival at El Dorado. It is for this reason that a man, as he 
gains riches, becomes close and miserly. He has constructed a 
fortress of selfishness in which he is impregnable. The few con- 
spicuous exceptions to this rule by no means invalidate it. That 
some men have successfully resisted this law of tendency is to 
their honor, but still the law remains. Even with regard to the 
exceptions, we are wont to judge too liberally. The man of 
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twenty millions gives a hundred thousand to a college, and the 
newspapers blazon his generosity, and yet when the man with 
a hundred thousand gives five hundred dollars (the same pro- 
portion) to any object of worth, no newspaper ever thinks of 
sounding his praise. The latter gift is, indeed, far the larger, 
because the man of a hundred thousand needs all his income 
to live with the ordinary comforts of life, while the man of 
twenty millions has nearly a million of surplus every year. 
Moreover, this millionaire’s gift, besides being a mere drop 
spilling over his brimming bucket, is very often pressed out of 
him by the machinery of events. In itself it is no proof of 
public spirit or human sympathies. With all this caution about 
indiscriminate praise, we cheerfully acknowledge that there are 
men of great wealth and men who are making great wealth, 
who are likewise men of great hearts. But again we say that 
this does not in the least mar our argument. 

Another evil in the gold-hunt is that which is produced on 
the community. We have seen how it shrivels the man who 
hunts. Now let us see how it harms the public. The healthiest 
form of human society is where the many are equally independ- 
ent in their management of their affairs, where professions and 
trades are represented by individual thinking minds, and where 
those engaged in any one branch of industry stand on a level 
with one another. This condition of things promotes invention, 
activity, interest, manliness, and good citizenship. Now, the 
gold-hunt system is directly antagonistic to all this. It seeks 
to destroy the many independent tradesmen, and to make them 
servants in a gigantic monopoly. The happy homes of freemen 
become the pinched quarters of serfs. The lords of trade have 
their hundreds and thousands of humble subordinates, over 
whom they rule, often with a rod of iron. They may be turned 
away from work and wages at any moment, from any whim of 
the selfish employer. Hence, through fear of this they lose 
their manhood, and dare not assert even a decision of their con- 
science. There is no more melancholy sight to my eyes than 
that which I so often see nowadays, the former happy possessor 
of a shop or store, who has lived comfortably and with the true 
nobility of a citizen, and whose family has felt the dignity of the 
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home, now made a clerk and drudge in a huge establishment, 
that by its relentless use of millions has undermined and over- 
thrown all the independent stores of a large district, while his 
family are thrust into the unsavory communism of a tenement 
house, and lose all the delicate refinements of a quiet home. It 
is easy to say that this is but the natural law of trade. So to 
devour men is the natural law of tigers. But this truth will not 
reconcile us to the process. If we are to stop men from stealing 
directly, we can stop them from stealing indirectly. If natural 
law works evil to the community, we are to make statute law, 
which will act as supernatural law, and control the offensive 
principle. Unless we wish our old social equality destroyed and 
a system of practical serfdom to take its place, we must puta 


limit to the acts of greed, and so preserve the independence of 
our citizens. If the liberties of the multitude are to be guarded, 
the liberty of one man to buy up all the land or all the dry 
goods in the market must be checked. Capital must be circum 
scribed, except under special circumstances, when special condi- 
tions should be made for the protection of the community. The 


story of such accumulation of money power as that of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust is the story of an enslaved community, and the pre- 
monition of a future oligarchy as odious as that of Rome, which 
ruined the empire. 

And this brings us to another evil wrought on the public by 
the haste to be rich. It evidently leads to crooked dealing. In 
so exciting a chase an advantage is not to be missed because of 
a little question of right and wrong. A lie here, a cheat there, 
these are the every-day occurrences by which to get around the 
neighbor or the custom-house or the stockholder. A bribe well 
placed is a stroke of genius. Employees are trained in decep- 
tion and the community is morally corrupted. Legislatures, 
whom we trust for our laws, become the paid servants of the 
gold-hunters, and justice is polluted in our courts. The mad- 
ness that possesses the man who is chasing after wealth knows 
no bounds. His moral code is completely set aside in the sphere 
of his money-making. Principles that he would count most im- 
portant in a theory of morals, are wholly inoperative in his finan- 
cial career. He slaughters widows and orphans with his fiscal 
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sword, he remorselessly sends his rival to pauperism and sui- 
cide, he manufactures false stock and seizes upon illegal divi- 
dends, and he uses the confidence of the unsuspecting for their 
ruin. This system, rapidly growing upon us, is poisoning the 
whole public body, and making lying and stealing and fraud 
subjects of merriment where they should be provocatives of 
indignation and retribution. So possessed is the public mind 
of this idea of our modern money-hunters, that even the per- 
fectly innocent man of wealth cannot escape the imputation that 
his money was gotten by ways that are dark. The people have 
almost come to believe that great wealth implies great rascality. 
It is a very false judgment, and yet the reason for it is in the 
evident rascality with which so many have grasped their gold. 

The injury done to the family is also an injury to the state, 
for the family is the unit of the state. Where the men of a 
family are in the wild pursuit of wealth the basis of family 
affection and morality cannot exist. That basis is mutual con- 
ference and intimate confidences. But the gold-chase gives no 
time for this. The man is a sort of boarder in his own house. 
He flits in and out like a stranger. His heart is elsewhere. 
So wife and children are without their proper guide and stay. 
They seek for amusement in questionable quarters. They find 
other centers than the home. The husband (/ouse-bond, if that 
be the right origin of the word) is not in his place, and the 
household is disintegrated. Disorders of every sort enter such 
a family, and the increase of wealth only intensifies the symp- 
toms. 

But now one word to the young man who is making haste to 
be rich. Not one out of ten thousand who give talent, energy, 
and life to this race ever reach the goal. We have seen that the 
goal itself is agrand delusion, but, as you will not see that truth, 
perhaps the tremendous chances against you in the race may 
turn you to a wiser course. Your competitors are legion, and 
they have no bowels of mercy. They carry sharp daggers and 
use them skillfully. The race becomes a game of heartless 
trickery, and your discomfiture will excite no sympathy. You 
cannot stop a moment to rest or you'll be trodden under foot. 
Plot and counter-plot will keep you busy day and night until 
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your brain reels and your physical faculties fail. Your hair 
becomes prematurely white, your limbs totter, your food has no 
relish, your disposition grows sour, you are nervous with expec- 
tation or fear. Altogether you are a very miserable creature, 
made so by your own willfulness. With mind and body thus 
weighed down, the thought that all is done for a questionable 
advantage and also by questionable means, will haunt you in 
spite of yourself, and add a moral sting to the intellectual and 
physical decay. 

When we say this to the young man who is bewitched by 
the siren, either thorough unbelief is his response, or else he is 
sure that his is an exceptional case, and that he is going to be 
wise enough to avoid the mistakes and calamities that have 
wrecked so many before him. It is the hope of the infatuated 
gambler who puts down his money in spite of the staring facts 
of the gambling table. If America is to be ruined it will be 
by materialism, the accumulation of individual wealth, and the 
mad chase for such accumulation. It is that which will dry 
up human sympathies, divert the mind from high and healthy 
thought, degrade art and science and literature, destroy family 
life, poison the fountains of society, sanction immoralities, and 
make the nation a seething caldron of selfishness and unrest. 

The greatest need of our land to-day is an education away 
from this fearful danger, a cultivation of the quiet and improv- 
ing arts, an encouragement of genial and benevolent lives, a pres- 
ervation of home virtues, a teaching of the truth that moderation 
best serves the cause of happiness, and a demonstration that in 
helpfulness to others man best helps himself. While wise laws 
can do much to suppress some of the worst features of the gold- 
hunt, it is to the press, the school, and the church that we must 
look for the inculeation of the purer and loftier ideas that will 
meet and overcome the materialism which the peculiar conditions 
of our country have fostered, and which the thoughtless minds 
of our youth so readily accept. 

Howard Crosby. 


SE 





A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


No thought is more firmly fixed in the minds of students of 
language than that language grows, and that particular laws of 
language are laws of growth. They do not believe in the power 
of individuals, however great, to modify the laws of language, and 
they are apt to despair of effecting even slight changes. They 
often deplore particular defects ; they write papers which point 
out illogical idioms or blundering and absurd spelling; but usu- 
ally they close with the reflection that language is a growth, and 
that we must let it grow. 

In this the linguists fall in with other scientists. Evolution, 
development, is the atmosphere of the science of to-day. In this 
atmosphere it is absurd to talk of one man making a language; it 
is doubtful whether one person can make a book of national im- 
portance. The “ Iliad,” the “ Odyssey,” “ Beowulf,” “ Kalevala,” 
are believed to be growths from old ballads; the Shakespeare 
folio is too great to have been written by Shakespeare. 

A universal language must be a growth. Some national 
language must expand until it covers the whole world. Of late 
years the English language alone has been much spoken of as 
likely to grow so great. Hardly any philosophic linguist 
attempts to forecast the future without some discussion of the 
destiny of English; and De Candolle calculates that within a 
hundred years English will be spoken by 860,000,000 of men, 
German by 124,000,000, and French by 96,000,000. At present 
the populations either speaking the English language or under 
the domination of English-speaking peoples number more than 
318,298,000, or one-fourth of the population of the globe. The 
English-speaking races occupy one-fourth of the dry land of the 
earth, and own nearly two-thirds of the tonnage of the ships. 
They live in all regions; they handle all articles of trade; they 
preach to all nations; they command one half of the world’s 
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gold and silver, and distribute more than two-thirds of the Bibles 
and Testaments. More than one-half of the letters mailed and 
carried by the postal service of the world are written, mailed, 
and read by the English-speaking populations. The expectation 
that English will come into universal use is not based upon 
anything in the nature of the language, but rather on the char- 
acter and circumstances of the people. The English people have 
been the great colonizers of modern times. They have taken 
possession of America, of Australia, of South Africa, the regions 
which are to be the seats of new empires, and they control and 
assimilate the populations which flow into them and which grow 
up in them. 

All the modern languages of civilized nations have grown up 
under influences which have led to differentiation of the mean- 
ings of words, to extension of vocabulary, and to compression and 
simplicity in the forms of words. The older inflected languages 
express an object and its relations in a single word. One or two 
of the syllables describe the object, the prefixes and suffixes sug- 
gest various relations in an indefinite fashion. dna, ménan, 
ménum, mdnena, are Anglo-Saxon forms of the same word. The 
first svllable, mdén, means measurer, and describes the moon. The 
other syllables mean, in a vague and indefinite way, all sorts of 
relations in space, time, power, and thought which the moon can 
be imagined to have. But the discriminating intellect, working 
from the vague to the definite, analyzing, scrutinizing, is con- 
tinually adopting separate words to express more clearly and 
emphatically each common relation, adopting prepositions to 
express each kind of relation between actions and objects, auxil- 
iary verbs to express relations of tense and mode, and pronouns 
for personal relations. 

But after the prepositions are established the case endings 


become superfluous; when the pronouns are used pronominal 
endings are tautological. These endings are, therefore, dropped ; 
the languages thus change from what are called synthetic lan- 
guages to analytic languages. Collision and mixture of races 
promote this process. The English language is the most perfect 
illustration of it. It begins its historic career as the literary 
language of the Teutonic tribes of Britain, a mixed nation of 
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Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. We find, by comparing it with 
Gothic and Old High German, that it had already lost a large 
part of its inflection endings. A collision and mixture with the 
Danes followed, and then the Norman Conquest. This was the 
most important event in linguistic history. It brought together 
picked men of the two great modern stocks, the Germanic and 
Romanic, under the most favorable circumstances for the devel- 
opment of language. They lived together for a century without 
much mixture of speech. The Normans did not try to learn En- 
glish with care; they picked up a little of it for practical needs. 
They knew nothing and cared nothing about being correct. It 
was condescension to try to make themselves understood. They 
never learned the case endings. Why should they take pains to 
get mina, ménum, ménan, ménena, all right? Méne, moon, was 
enough for them. The Anglo-Saxons fell into the same neglect- 
ful habits. There had been five declensions of the noun, with 
from three to five cases distinguished in each number, and hosts 
of irregular forms. Of all these forms only one was like the 
Norman, the plural ins. That they understood, and that has 
survived. ‘The genitive in s has also survived. So far as prep- 
ositions have come into use to express the relations of the case 
endings, the substitution is a differentiation, a more exact expres- 
sion of the thought. 

The greatest gain to the language in this dropping of inflec- 
tions is the simplification. There were five ways of expressing 
the genitive case in regular declension, besides irregular ways. 
The verb was worse than the noun. In the French verb there 
are now 2,265 terminations which must be learned by heart, 310 
regular, 1,755 irregular, 200 for the auxiliaries; and all these 
must be connected in memory with their proper verbs. To 
simplify all this, to have but one set of terminations for all verbs, 
is an inestimable gain. A large approach to it was made in 
English by the collision of Saxons and Normans. The same 
want of attention in the Normans led to the dropping of the 
signs for gender, which had accompanied every noun and adjec- 
tive in Anglo-Saxon. This distinction of gender is not really 
helpful to thought in any way once in a thousand times, and is 
a grievous burden to the memory. It takes more time to learn 
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the grammatical gender of the words than it does to learn their 
meaning. 

The same general reason led to a great abbreviation of words. 
Just as children catch at first the accented sounds in words, so 
these careless strangers were content with English sound enough 
to be understood. The Anglo-Saxons called the heads of the 
family and of the table hldfordas, loaf keepers, but the Normans 
called them “lords,” neither knowing nor caring what the word 
meant ; so they called heafod “ hed,” head, and hajfoc “ hawk.” 
This compression, this monosyllabic habit, suited the Anglo- 
Saxons well. They had used it freely upon the words from 
Latin and Greek which they caught up from the priests. Presby- 
ter is préost, the first time it appears in Anglo-Saxon ; episcopus 
is biscep ; kyriake is circe, church; eleemosyna is celmes, alms. 


Now they began to take up Norman words freely in the same 


way. They took up pretty much all that are worth having, 
doubling the number of their descriptive words ; and our language 
has ever since been gathering freely from Latin, Greek, and the 
languages of all nations with whom our people come in contact. 
There are perhaps 20,000 words of Anglo-Saxon origin in our 
present English ; we have 250,000 words in all. There is alsoa 
condensation of idiom. Direct and compact phrases and sen- 
tences are gathered and remembered and make part of the wealth 
of the language. 

Such is the process of growth which the students of language 
look for in the universal language. Our present English is a 
type of it. Jacob Grimm, one of the most profound historians 
of language, and an enthusiastic lover of his native German, says: 

‘*The English speech may with full right be called a world-language. It 
will goon with the pecple who speak it, prevailing more and more to all the ends 
of the earth. In richness, reason, and compression no living speech can be put 
beside it ; not even our own German, which is torn, even as we are torn, and 
must first rid itself of many defects before it can enter boldly into the lists as 
a competitor with English.” 

Carrying out these laws of change, the English of the fut- 
ure will be completely simplified in its inflections. The relics 
of Anglo-Saxon declension will be made regular, the plurals 
“oxen,” “ mice,” “feet,” “men,” and so forth, will pass away. 
Generations of children will be allowed to grow up saying 
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“foots” and “ mouses” and “mans.” The irregular verbs will 
all fall into line, as they have been doing one after another since 
a time beyond which memory runs not back. The newspapers 
try in vain to force new irregularities upon the language, like 
“proven” for “proved.” The condensation of the old words 
will be carried out regularly in the written as well as the spoken 
words : we shall write “ tho” (though), “ tung ” (tongue), “ tizie” 
(phthisic), “catalog,” “thru” (through), and the like. We 
shall accept more thousands of words from Japan, China, Africa, 
and elsewhere. We shall pick up and invent thousands more of 
compact phrases and idioms. 

This process may go on gradually with the advice and con- 
sent of the cultured class. There may also be new collision and 
mixture of nations comparable to those of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, and producing new vulgar dialects which may afterward 
rise to greatness. Such a dialect has in fact already arisen in 
eastern Asia—business English or Pigeon English. Itis usually 
described as a grotesque or absurd jargon of English used in 
the cities of China in dealings of foreign merchants with the 
Chinese, “a ridiculous and silly expedient.” It is not printed, 
but is taught in Chinese schools. Some students of language, 
however, have taken it more seriously, and claim for it the 
honors of the coming universal language. Mr. Simpson has 
done so in an article in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” November, 
1873, and Professor Sayce seems to agree with him in his “ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language.” In absence of inflections 
and general condensation it answers well, but it has a very 
limited vocabulary, and in that respect belongs rather to shop 
or technical dialect than to folk-speech proper; for it should 
be noticed that the views of growth which have been before 
stated apply to language proper, to standard folk-speech, and 
not to technical scientific language, or the peculiar vocabularies 
of arts or shops. These last are made or modified freely by 
agreement among the specialists concerned. The botanists, for 
example, have a regular system for naming and describing 
plants. The system is the result of laborious study and wide 
discussion. The privilege is given to a finder of a plant who is 
able to name and describe it according to the system, that his 
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naming shall be accepted. So he who discovers a planet may 
name it, if he will select a name according to the system adopted 
by the astronomers. The chemists not only have an elaborate 
scientific language, but a system of writing in it by single 
letters representing words, and by signs of relation, so that a 
train of reasoning in chemistry looks something like an algebraic 
demonstration. Algebra and other branches of mathematics 
have their special languages, spoken and written. In all these 
modern scientific languages the object aimed at is the expression 
of fact, of truth. Objects are named by their essential qualities, 
and sets of names are systematically framed to indicate by their 
forms the scientific relations. The great advances of modern 
thought are rendered possible by the advances in scientific termi- 
nology. No one could grasp and handle the facts and relations 
of mathematics or chemistry or other great modern sciences, if 
they were written out in popular language. 

Language proper, which grows, is the means of communicat- 
ing the whole man, his needs, his wishes, his joys and sor- 
rows, loves and hates, hopes and fears, passions and thoughts. 
Objects are named from the way they affect us, not from their 
essential qualities. Then genius shapes the words to beauty ; 
the poet, the orator, arouse to heroic acts or record heroic 
achievements in language in which sound and sense have been 
fused. They add the powers of music to those of sensible signs 


and of the natural language of the emotions, and produce idio- 


matic combinations reflecting and expressing with strange per- 
fection the most complex and subtle states of mind and heart. 
It requires many generations of great speakers to originate the 
idioms of a speech like English, and they can be mastered only 
by wide acquaintance with its literature. What could be made 
of Shakespeare by looking out in a dictionary the meanings of 
the words he uses? In fact very few persons do fully respond 
to the language of Shakespeare and know all its meaning and 
beauty. Many great philosophers do not; they get more from 
a book of mathematics or chemistry. Several noteworthy 
attempts have been made to produce a general language of the 
same type as the language of mathematics or chemistry or botany. 
That is to say, the attempt is made to give to all the objects of 
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our thought names which express their essential qualities, to 
classify them and express their relations to each other by their 
forms, and to make words expressive of all possible relations. 
Bishop Wilkins, one of the founders of the Royal Society of 
London, presented to that body an essay of this sort, which was 
published by the society in 1668 in a handsome folio. It con- 
tains not only a language such as has been just described, but 
also a real character for writing it, the letters of which are taken 
from pictures of the organs of speech while uttering them, remind- 
ing one of Mr. Bell’s visible speech. This book most likely sug- 
gested to Leibnitz the practicability of a universal scientific lan- 
guage. He several times speaks of it, and seems to have seri- 
ously contemplated undertaking it. Such a language would be 
a universal Janguage, much as the arabic figures are, or mathe- 
matical signs. 

Other attempts at a universal language for correspondence 
and business purposes have been made. ‘These do not under- 
take a reorganization of thought, but only some selection and 
modification of language which may be easily learned. Volapik 
is a great success of this kind. It was published in 1879, by its 
German inventor, Johann Martin Schleyer, a Roman Catholic 
priest. It was first taken up in Austria, then in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France, and since through Europe, except England. 
210,000 persons are estimated to have studied it. Such a 
language should be constructed according to the laws which 
govern the growth of great historic languages, and Volapiik is, 
in great part, so constructed. It has perfect uniformity, one way 
of expressing each relation, one declension, one conjugation, no 
exceptions, no irregular nouns or verbs. It simplifies the pho- 
netic forms; * world” is changed to vol, “ speech” to piik, a takes 
the place of s as a possessive sign, and so “ world’s-speech” becomes 
“Volapiik.” The vowels always have the long sound, and the 
accent is always on the last syllable, v6-la-pik’.. Each word is 
to have one meaning. The elementary words are to be taken 
from the modern languages, so as to be intelligible to the largest 
number of people. The largest proportion, forty per cent., are 
from English. All this promises a language very easy to 
learn. An Englishman, however, sees at once that Volapik is 
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not simplified English. It plainly differs from English in being 
an inflected language, and in making words freely by composition. 

Abraham didalagom biledani, for “ Abraham saw (an) old 
man,” is nothing like Pigeon English. It is German in its 
make; dog means “ eye,” and the rest of dda-log-om puts together 
the proper relations for “saw.” dl means “old” in some sense, 
and the rest of bdledani means “aged one” in the accusative 
case. There are four case forms. The verb has twelve tenses, 
eight modes with variations, and various voices and quasi-voices, 
so that over half a mil.ion of verb forms may be made from a 
single root. The Greek verb has 500. These forms are in great 
part completely unknown to students of English, and many of 
them are strange to classical scholars. Derivatives and com- 
pounds are freely made, and it is not easy to tell in an original 
writer what their meanings are, as every English speaker will 
conjecture who has reveled among the German polysyllables. 
We can think of a thousand things they might denote, but 
what particular thing they do denote we can only conjecture. 
It would seem impossible that such a word-system could be 
used by Englishmen. It is said, however, that the system may 
be learned in five minutes. It may be so; it can certainly be 
forgotten in five seconds. One may learn the theory of the key- 
board of a piano in five minutes, but when can he play in 
concert ? 

If these German masters of Volapiik were to produce a litera- 
ture in it. and use all these verb forms and other forms every- 
where, students of this literature would have a terrible time of 
it. And if the forms of expression used in the literature became 
standards which must be followed to write correctly, it would be 
next to impossible to write. But in the uses of common life it 
is not necessary to bring in all the niceties. A Greek child of 
three years talks very good Greek. Addison was surprised that 
the children in France spoke French so well. Any one who has 
been stranded in a country with unknown speech knows how 
easy it is to catch enough to make his wants known, and how 
far a few words will go, when one does not fear mistakes or try 
to conform to standards. It is easy enough to begin writing an 
English Volapuk, using only forms corresponding to the English, 
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and picking the words from the brief vocabulary. It will be 
intelligible to a German master, very much as the Englishman’s 
pronunciation of the Volapik sounds is, though it may make 
him smile. There is, moreover, a great fascination to a bold, 
original, imaginative linguist, like our American Volapiikist, Mr. 
Sprague, in using his wings in this new medium. He becomes 
an improvisatore, without fear of critics or comparisons, and will 
chant noble rhythms, sonorous, canorous as Dante’s, or utter 
himself in oratory or witticisms as the spirit moves him. 

Scholars will be apt to judge that the success of Volapuk is 
not due to its inflective and composite structure, or any linguis- 
tic qualities, or indeed to the ease of learning it, but to external 
circumstances. The demand for a universal commercial medium, 
a universal telegraphic language and news reporter, is such that 
many persons see money in it. There is a large number of per- 
sons seeking clerical employment who are eager to acquire any 
new knowledge or dexterity which may enable them to obtain 
employment or advancement. The same reason which induces 
thousands to learn stenography and type-writing leads also to 
trying Volapuk. It is claimed that there is, or will be, a great 
demand for Volapuk clerks. 

It would be easy to prepare a commercial vocabulary selected 
from English words now current, spelled according to a simple 
and reasonable system, and with the verbs and nouns made uni- 
form in their inflection. This would make a universal com- 
mercial language, intelligible at once to the ninety millions of 
English-speaking people all over the world, and fifty times more 
easy for other peoples to learn than Volapuk is at present. The 
difficulty of introducing such a speech is national jealousy. If 
Volapiik can overcome this, it may well spread. If it does 
spread it will, of course, be much modified, and almost certainly 
will slough off a large part of its inflectional apparatus. It will 
be watched with the highest interest by all linguistic scholars. 
It is impossible that any artificial language should be worked 
out and established in use in our day without making most 
important additions to the knowledge, the resources, and the 
powers of the race. 

F. A. Marcu. 
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WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH? 


On the value of education, or its necessity for the proper 
exercise of the duties of the citizen, I assume there is no dispute. 
But mere intelligence is not all that is needed in the citizen, 
any more than mere honesty is all that is needed for success. 
Honesty may be abused by intelligence, but intelligence can 
never be abused by honesty. I would trust an honest man with- 
out education, as the term goes, a hundred times sooner than a 
dishonest man with education. Knowledge is power for good or 
evil according as it is guided by honesty and truth. Hence, the 
nature of man, his powers and duties, must be fully understood 
and accepted ere the value of education can be determined. 

Man is a complex being composed of body and soul, so inti- 
mately united that he ceases to be man the moment they are 
separated. The soul receives its knowledge through the body, 
and the body its powers and direction from the soul. Education 
must, therefore, deal with the body and with the soul, nor can an 
education be called education, in the correct sense of the word, 
that ignores the soul, or attempts to educate the body at the 
expense of the soul, or the soul at the expense of the body. 
Man being man only when soul and body are united, education 
must take both into consideration. No more can the body be 
discussed without the soul than can man be discussed without 
God. Even as an abstraction you cannot conceive man with- 
out God; no more can you conceive man without a soul. Nor 
can society, which is but man taken collectively, be conceived 
without God. Man begins from God and returns to God, and 
on God man depends, society depends, the state depends. God 
must, therefore, be taken into account, both by the state and by 
the parent, in fitting the child for his duty to the state and his 
duty to his fellow man. Virtue and intelligence must go hand 
in hand if society is to exist or government is to be maintained ; 
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this pre-eminently where the citizen is required to be a part of 
the government under which he lives. Morality and intelli- 
gence are the necessary foundation of free government. 

Our public schools are organized and maintained to fit the 
child for the fulfillment of bis duty as a citizen. But duty is 
founded on obligation and obligation on justice. Now justice 
is the basis of morality, and joined with truth gives us all that 
is known as religion. Society depends for its existence on truth 
and justice. Education must therefore embrace both, if civilized 
society is to exist and civilized government to endure. But 
truth and justice have their origin in God, who is their causa 
efficiens. Hence, society cannot exist without God, nor can soci- 
ety exist without truth and justice, in which morality has its 
being. God and morality are correlative terms. Education, 
then, must embrace a knowledge of God and a knowledge of his 
law, which teaches all that is known of truth and justice. 

The state has no right to ask more than it gives. It de- 
mands morality in its citizens, and has made it a sine qua non 
for the exercise of the rights of citizenship. Having, therefore, 
assumed to educate the child and thus to fit him for his duty as 
a citizen, the state must teach the child all that is needed for the 
proper exercise of the duties of a citizen. We may object to the 
state assuming the role of teacher; but, once it has assumed it, 
the state must be held to the obligations assumed, or confess 
itself incompetent for the task of fitting the child for his duty as 
citizen. Let us now see what this obligation entails. 

We are a Christian people. We live in Christian society, 
with Christian law and dogma to guide us. Our civil and 
criminal law is the outgrowth of Christianity. Our general and 
State constitutions are the outcome of Christian thought and 
Christian teaching. Our whole moral code is Christian. Our 
habit of thought and modes of speech are molded by, and 
receive their color and force from, our Christian faith. Christian- 
ity not only dominates our laws, but directs our actions, regu- 
lates our labors, and dictates the decisions of our courts. It also 
regulates our social intercourse, rules the family, commands the 
child, and is the guide and strength of the state. 

Under this great dominating idea the state is taught its duty 
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to the citizen, the citizen his duty to the state, and both 
their duty to the child, the family, society, God. From God the 
state receives its authority, society only directing the forms by 
which authority shall express itself. God rules both state and 
citizen, binding each equally. The state is as much bound to 
rule for God and do God’s work as is the individual. Nor can 
the state, by pretense or technicality, escape its obligations to 
God and religion, which is but the outward expression of God to 
man, just as law is the outward expression of justice and truth 
that existed ere law was formulated. Our political and social 
life being Christian, we are bound, state and citizen, parent and 
child, to the duties that Christian law defines, among which are 
our duty to God and our duty to the child. 

The child is parent to the man, who as child is taught and 
prepared for his duty as man. Under the Christian law the 
parent is bound to see that his child be educated in the law of 
God. Under the same law the state is bound to see that the 
citizen be educated, in so much, at least, of the moral law as is 
necessary for the proper performance of his duty to the state. 
Now this moral law, upon which the state is built and depends 
amongst us, is Christian morality, which springs from, and has 
the cause for its being in, the Christian law. 

The state, for convenience, and to save itself from the 
torment begotten of the wrangles of the religious sects, has 
wisely resolved to recognize no sect nor church nor particular 
dogmatic teaching as its own religion. But that does not per- 
mit the state to ignore religion, nor make the state independent 
of religion, any more than free will in the individual relieves 
him from his duty to God. The state lives by the virtue of its 
citizens, and finds its strength in their morality and love of truth 
and justice. On the child depends the citizen, and on the citizen 
depends the state. Is the citizen virtuous, the state is virtuous ; 
is the citizen moral, the state is moral. If, then, we would have 
moral citizens we must have moral children, children grounded 
in the principles of truth and justice. This the state requires ; 
this the state not only needs but must insist upon. The child 
belongs to the family, the state, and the church; to none inde- 
pendently of the other. The child must, therefore, be taught by 
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the family, by the church, and by the state, all three meeting in 
the schoolroom, where God and morality must hold the first 
place, if the child is to be taught his duty to God, his duty to 
the state, and his duty to his fellow man. If he is not to be so 
taught let us say so, and let the unsuspecting and the honest 
Christian element, that still so largely exists in our American 
society, know definitely that God and morality are to be no part 
of the education to be given our children in the public schools. 
Honeyed words will not do, nor will deceptive phrases conceal 
the threatening danger. Our public schools are not in danger 
— religion is taught in them, but our public schools are 

1 danger because religion is not taught in them. With the 
ade of the last forty years of attempted godless education 
amongst us, tempered even with the residuum of the honest relig- 
ious teachings existing when we began our public schools, the 
result is appalling enough. In 1850 we had one criminal 1 
prison for every 3,442 of our population, in 1880 we had one to 
every 837. Our attempt to educate children without religion is 
certainly not flattering, nor highly encouraging to those who so 
noisily seek to divorce religion from education, and pretend that 
morality can be taught without religion. 

The advocates of godless education, such as prevails in our 
public schools, seem to be ashamed of God and his law, forget- 
ting, apparently, that,God cannot be successfully ignored. No 
man nor people nor nation nor state ever did exist without 
God, nor till we essayed it has any people ever attempted to 
bring up their children in accordance with the maxim, No God 
in education. The attempt to divorce God from education is our 
American idea. The result is not much to boast of. Irreverence, 
profanity, dishonesty, and the deep ingrained immorality that 
finds its exposure in our divorce courts and diminished families, 
are the legitimate offspring of godless education. If we will 
make our young reverent, we must teach them reverence for God 
and reverence for his law. Morality, justice, truth, are not 
inherited. Neither science can beget them nor wealth purchase 
them ; they have their origin in God and their direction in his law. 
Morality cannot be taught, far less maintained, without God, and 
God cannot be taught without religion. 
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Now, what shall we teach in our public schools? Educa- 
tion without morality? No, says every one. Education with- 
out religion? Yes, say many; meaning that the dogmas of no 
religious sect shall be taught in the public schools. Now, | 
do not advocate the teaching of the dogmas of any particular 
religious sect in the public schools, as they now exist; but I do 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, that without religion 
you will not teach morality, and without morality you will soon 
have neither state nor church. Morality is not a sentiment, but 
a principle having its rato in religion, which is simply God as 
he has revealed himself to man. 

Rev. M. J. Savage, in the January number of the Forum, 
holds that “ morality and religion are separable,” and declares 
that he “ would have the last trace of religious teaching taken 
out of the public schools.” That is strange language for a min- 
ister of religion, and bespeaks a very imperfect apprehension 
of the causa efficiens from which morality springs and has its 
being. 

Religion and morality are inseparable, and depend upon each 
other as cause and effect. Morality is a principle, not a senti- 
ment—a principle that has God, truth, justice, as its motive. 
But God is religion; truth is religion; justice is religion; and 
the God we as a people know is the Christian God, and the 
truth and justice we know is Christian truth and Christian justice. 
The morality, therefore, which we teach must be Christian mor- 
ality, having its origin in the Christian religion. The morality 
of the state is Christian morality: our courts are-framed and 


their judgments are grounded on the basis of Christian morality 
and in accordance with the revealed law as taught by the Chris- 
tian church. To pretend, therefore, that we can teach morality 
without religion is the veriest nonsense, and bespeaks either utter 


ignorance of the subject or a malicious intent to deceive. Even 
pagan morality had its origin in religion, and found its cause in 
the religion of nature, just as our morality finds its cause and 
the motive for its being in the Christian religion. If, then, we 
will teach morality in our public schools, we must teach the why 
and wherefore for its practice, else we end in mere sentiment, 
which begins in feeling and ends in tears. Morality is not 
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feeling, morality is not tears; morality is the result of a clear 
recognition of God and his law, and a firm determination to do 
God's will because it is God's will, and to keep God’s law be- 
cause it is God's law. We obey the state, not because the state 
commands, but because the state is empowered of God to com- 
mand, and we bow to the majesty of the law because it is sup- 
posed to be in accord with God’s law. Obedience is given to 
law because God is back of it; so morality is, because God 
commands it. But God’s commands are religion, as God has 
revealed it to us, and as the church teaches it. God, religion, 
church, are all correlative terms, just as God, religion, morality, 
are correlative terms. One cannot be conceived without the 
other, nor can one be taught without the other. 

If our public schools are to do what all are agreed must be 
done, «. ¢, if they are to teach morality, then, as an inevitable 
consequence, religion, the only possible basis of morality, must 
be also taught in them, and taught firmly and fearlessly. Mine- 
ing religion is but apology and sham, and must end, as it has 
done, in relaxed morality. 

Let us look at this question of religion in education from 
another standpoint. It is an admitted fact that purity in poli- 
tics no longer exists.) Honesty in our legislative halls is a 
bygone virtue. To such extent has dishonesty invaded public 
life that honest, self-respecting citizens will not seek for office, 
or, if elected, they do not succeed, because they cannot, and 
will not, resort to the ways of dishonesty that seem now needed 
for success. The dishonesty of our stock exchanges, the reck- 
lessness of our railroad management, the dishonesty of bank 
officials, the swindling in corporation and trust funds, and the 
systematic plans laid to defraud, all bespeak the widespread 
dishonesty of American society. 

Take, again, the revelations made from time to time by phy- 
sicians and statisticians of the deep-seated immorality existing 
in society, an immorality that has boldly invaded the sanctity 
of the marriage relation, ending in feticide, divorce courts, legal- 
ized and unlegalized polygamy. Add to this the recklessness of 
human life, drunkenness, irreverence, profanity, and we have a 
dark enough picture. Now I ask, does an education that on 
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principle ignores religion, the only antidote to immorality, do its 
duty? Onthe face of it our present godless system of education 
has failed to create moral men and moral women. Shall we con- 
tinue it, or shall we add systematic moral training to our present 
intellectual training? That something must be done is clear. 
We cannot as a people afford to mcrease our faults. God must 
be taught early and late. We must begin with the child if we 
will reach the man, and church and state and parent must 
join hands in the training of the child. God cannot be ignored, 
nor can the state be indifferent to the moral training of the 
citizen. But morality cannot exist without religion nor religion 
without God. As well assert moonlight without the sun as 
morality without religion or religion without God. Our whole 
moral code—the Ten Commandments—was given amid the thun- 
ders of Sinai: God was back of it. The Ten Commandments 
were the religion of the Jew. Jesus Christ confirmed them and 
made them obligatory on the Christian. The Ten Command- 
ments are the essence of the Christian religion. The irreligious 
attempt to banish religion from our public schools, and conse- 
quently from the education of the child, is not only a crime, but 
the very best evidence that religion is rapidly ceasing to be an 
integral element of our social life. It is certain that the churches 
have lost their grip, and that the pulpit is a panderer to sensation 
and popular passion. This largely because the child is not 
taught God nor God’s law. Teach the child God, teach God’s 
law, and let God, God’s law, be taught conjointly with secular 
knowledge, then there is hope for the future. A moral, virt- 
uous people lasts; an immoral, irreligious people dies or ends 
in failure. Let us not be ashamed to teach our children a 
knowledge of God and of his law, in school and out of school, 
in the church and in the family. There is no danger that the 
child, or the man either, will know too much of God. Morality, 
religion, God, are essential to the success of the citizen and the 
existence of the state. Let the child hear of God first, and of 
the state next; he will be all the more loyal to the state if he is 
first loyal to God. 


R. GILMOUR. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND MONEY. 


THE test of a money value being applied nowadays to almost 
every department of human labor and service, it becomes a 
question whether it shall not be applied to the work of women in 
the house. Such an application would, no doubt, be deprecated 
by many upon grounds of sentiment. “ How set a money value,” 
men will ask, “ upon relations into which the idea of personal gain 
should not enter? A nurse, a mistress, may legitimately demand 
a salary; a wife and mother, never.” But we may ask, in the 
first place, why, while every feminine industry and accomplish- 
ment, good or bad, is recognized as having its market value, the 
most important and laborious service that women can render, 
namely, the care and administration of a household, should have 
a naught set against it ? 

The sentiment which opposes such a claim on the part of 
women appears not unlike that which denied to the slaves in the 
South any fixed pecuniary return for their labor. Money was ex- 
pended upon them. Certain, perhaps ail, of their physical wants 
were provided for. To have assigned them wages would have 
given them an independence quite incompatible with the old pa- 
triarchal relation. ‘“* We feed them, we clothe them,” the masters 
might have said, ‘“ we care for them in sickness, we teach them 
prayers and catechism. They are affectionate and simple creat- 
ures. We are fond of them, and they love us. Don’t try to 
bring in the question of money between them and us.” Una- 
voidably, however, the question of money was brought in. The 
slave became a servant, and was thus placed upon a level with 
all workers whose labor has a recognized value, in the determin- 
ing of which the worker as well as the employer has something 
to say. 

The statistics supplied by the United States Census regarding 
the work and wages of women are far from being either complete 
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or satisfactory Nevertheless, they go far to show that, handi- 
capped as women are by the inadequate payment of their labor, a 
considerable number of them earn their own support. This is 
true of mill-hands, of seamstresses, of women in domestic service, 
aud of workers in many another ill-paid department of labor. In 
more remunerative employments, such as dressmaking, type-writ- 
ing, telegraphy, and in the occupations of clerks and bookkeepers, 
they can do more than keep body and soul together; while in 
literary, artistic, and professional work they are now able, in some 
measure, to compete with men, both in the excellence of their 
work and in its remuneration. 

The money-getting power of women should surely be taken 
into consideration in the financial arrangements of the house- 
hold. The woman who is able to earn from five hundred to ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars a year should not be considered as a 
pecuniary cipher in the home. She puts into its administration, 
besides the charm and affection which are beyond price, an 
amount of labor which can be approximatively estimated in 
money. If the household is a poor one, she serves it with every 
muscle of her body, and with all the simple skill and wisdom 
which she is able to acquire. If it is a wealthy one, she brings 
to it esthetic taste, economic management, the enlargement of 
hospitality, the graces of the feminine mind and of the feminine 
presence. If she becomes a mother of children, ber pains are 
increased with her pleasures. She bears weighty responsibilities, 
and no moment is for her free from care. It will make a great 
difference as regards her self-respect, and, one would think, that 
of her husband, whether she is regarded as one obliged by nat- 
ure and circumstances to bear these burdens, with such compen- 
sation as the bearing brings with it, or whether she is considered 
as a free agent who, from motives of wifely and parental affec- 
tion, consents to realize the values of her life in the performance 
of household duty. 

The progress which the sex have made in wage-earning 
ability brings with it, as a necessary result, a change in their 
social standing and aspect. They are no longer to be considered 
as a dependent class. The old view was that they were sup- 
ported. The modern fact is that they support themselves, and, 
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in many instances, contribute to the support of others. The 
work which they perform in their own households is not to be 
considered as something which they should be thankful to do in 
order to have a roof over their heads and a piece of bread in 
their mouths, but as a service which, while elected through affec- 
tion, and glorified by it, has also a monetary value, in the deter- 
mination of which the husband and wife should agree. This 
determination would best be made before marriage, and in this 
matter the counsel of trusted advisers might properly be called 
in. Instead of being inimical to affection, such an understand- 
ing would preclude the discontents and embarrassments which 
naturally tend to undermine it. If the prospective bridegroom 
shows himself unwilling to make suitable provision beforehand 
for the comfort and pleasure of his wife, it will be much better 
for her that the relation be relinquished. 

If we consider things as they are, we shall have to acknowl- 
edge that husbands are sometimes shamefully mean and _ parsi- 
monious in their treatment of their wives. These last, even 
when living in luxury, are, in such cases, merely sharers in the 
indulgences with which their husbands love to surround them- 
selves, and, having too much of many other things, have very 
little ready money under their control. On the other hand, hus- 
bands are sometimes ruined by the senseless extravagance of 
wives, and men in public life have been known to commit high 
crimes and misdemeanors in order to meet unreasonable expen- 
ditures, or to satisfy insatiable cravings for the costly superflui- 
ties of dress, furniture, and entertainment. 

A man who marries a woman without fortune will sometimes 
forget to afford her the means of repairing the inevitable waste 
and wear of her wardrobe. Conscious of having brought no 
money into the establishment, she may suffer no small personal 
inconvenience before she can make up her mind to request of 
him the price of a pair of shoes. This neglect on the husband’s 
part may be the result of intention or of inadvertence. In either 
case it will not improve either his wife’s opinion of him or her 
estimate of the regard in which he holds her. 

It is only just to admit that a case the opposite of this is quite 
supposable. Women who marry with no means of their own 
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are often more unreasonable in their expenses and demands than 
are those who bring with them a fair dowry. This may arise 
from their want of the knowledge to be acquired through the 
habitual handling of money. Or it may be a manifestation of 
the greed which is apt to follow upon privation. In either case 


it is an evil to be guarded against, and in this view the pre-nup- 


tial engagement recommended for the protection of the wife will 
equally avail as a safeguard for the husband. 

The question, “Which is most to blame?” where these 
matters go wrong, is of less importance to us than the query, 
“How can existing evils be remedied?” In any effort to better 
the present condition of things, men and women have each 
their part to bear, and the first effort of each should be to recog- 
nize and guard against the predominant weakness of either sex. 
The man must be willing to submit his jealous, tyrannous will 
to the dictates of justice. He is naturally jealous of power, and 
prone to take offense at any distrust of his generosity which he 
may recognize, or think he recognizes, in the mind of his wife. 
The woman must restrain her love of approbation and her habit 
of easy compliance. It is delightful to be praised, or to expect 
to be praised, for making even a costly sacrifice. But as the 
husband must set the measure of justice before his eyes, so must 
the wife also. She has no more right to acquiesce in a wrong 
which affects herself than in one affecting the condition of others. 
She should, therefore, stand upon the ground of true courage and 
candor, and we may be assured that she will gain by it in the end. 

As the position of daughters in the household is, in many re- 
spects, analogous to that of wives, let us give a moment’s thought 
to the practical duties of fathers toward daughters. In training 
helpless and dependent beings to cope successfully with the 
exigencies of life, men should have in view the processes which 
will most surely lead them to the attainment of self-helpfulness 
and independence. Essential to this training will be a reasona- 
ble comprehension of the uses of money. <A clear understanding 
of these would do much to dissipate the money craze which so 
widely afflicts our community, and indeed most communities. | 
feel much impressed, almost startled, when I contemplate the 
change which a right understanding of the nature and office 
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of money would bring about in the world. Money is neither 
power, merit, nor happiness. It is, like fire, a good servant, but 
a bad master. It isan instrument of power, an adjunct of merit, 


a concomitant of happiness. Its legitimate use is not to exag- 
gerate the inequalities of human condition, but to correct and 
harmonize them. In the training which was familiar to my 
youth the religious aspect of this idea was not without a place. 
The desire to outshine others was held to be unworthy, the at- 
tempt to do so by outward display was simply considered mean. 

The teachable mind of childhood will easily grasp the dis- 
tinction between a noble and an ignoble use of money; and in 
the instruction which may be given on this point the daughters 
of the housebold should share equally with the sons. A part of 
this instruction will consist in the experimental spending of a 
proper allowance, and in this all children should receive the 
needed guidance ; they should also, as they become able, be asso- 
ciated in such of the household expenditures as may safely be 
intrusted to them. Children should be taught to consider what 
outlays are necessary, which are useful, which demanded by 
charity, which superfluous. The Scripture saying is, that “ Every 
wise woman buildeth her house,” while “ the foolish plucketh it 
down with her hands.” It is a serious thought that the little 
girls on the school bench, using or misusing their weekly allow- 
ance, are learning either to build their future house, or to 
pluck it down. And I pause sadly here to reflect how these 
little girls who are preparing to pull the family down will also 
pull the state down withit. For this no evil intention is neces- 
sary, only an ignorance, common enough, of the true relation of 
the individual, male or female, to the race and the state. The 
women who show to-day such deep distrust of their fellow women 
that they besiege legislatures with pleas and arguments against 
the enfranchisement of their sex—to whom did they go to 
school? Not to Plato, nor yet to Christ. 

My remedy for the evil of financial disaccord between hus- 
band and wife would require, on the woman’s side, a thorough 
and conscientious training in the use of money, and a worthy 
estimate of the opportunities it may afford for the ordering of our 
lives nobly and virtuously ; on the man’s side, a respect for the 
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woman as one who is neither disabled nor disqualified for earn- 
ing her own support; one who, relinquishing a career of free 
activity in order to become his companion for life, carries her 
own power and value into the governance of his household, and is 
entitled to all that may render that service honorable and happy, 

But it is most of all to be desired that both parties should 
agree in enthroning in their household an ideal worthy to be 
maintained and followed so long as they both shall live. Many 
circumstances may combine to prevent this, and no influence 
will be more inimical to it than the contagion of worldly ambi- 
tion, and the belief commonly entertained in the omnipotence of 
money. The importance of the position usually conceded to the 
possessors of great wealth is certainly a tempting bribe to hu- 
manity, whether male or female. The common error regarding 
this has its source, like most errors, in an exaggerated truth. 

Regard for the appearance and dignity of a household is emi- 
nently commendable. The dress of parents and of children, at 
home and abroad, the choice of furniture and decoration, the ap- 
pointments and service of the table, all these esthetic concern- 
ments of the household are important enough to deserve serious 
consideration. But one’s regard for these should not degenerate 
into a love of display, a desire to be looked upon as one able 
to indulge every costly whim, every splendid caprice. Nor can 
it excuse, in people of small or moderate income, the common 
emulation of the doings of those to whom the careful measuring 
of expenses is not a necessity. Many persons indulge in a dis- 
play which they can ill afford, and in which they have little pleas- 
ure, thinking that it will commend them to the notice of social 
magnates, and, later on, win for them admission to the charmed 
circle of fashionable life. 

Indeed, lavish expenditure for the sake of display is not 
unfrequently regarded as a business investment, justified by the 
common saying that nothing succeeds like success. The results 
of such a course as this are not always the same. In a certain 
number of cases, no doubt, the appearance of wealth becomes the 
stepping-stone to wealth. In other instances, the effort ends in 
melancholy failure and discredit. In either event, the integrity 
of the household has been wagered against the chance of profit, 
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and its tone has been correspondingly lowered. In view of these 
things, is it unreasonable to demand that self-respect and com- 
inon sense shall rule in the ordering of family life, yielding no 
precedence to the illusory ambitions which we have just now 
endeavored to characterize? The dignity of the household can 
be upheld only by character, which is lost equally in the dis- 
honest pursuit of gain, and in the vulgar display of its results. 

Let husband and wife agree, not only regarding the distribu- 
tion of the income, but also upon the state and surroundings 
which properly become them. While the extent of their re- 
sources should, in a degree, determine these, and while salutary 
and necessary economy should be exercised, the money ques- 
tion ought to be a secondary one in the thoughts and affections 
of both of them. 

Such genuine culture as can be obtained, such good compan- 
ionship as can be commanded, charity, hospitality, good feeling, 
and good taste—these things bring honor to the home. Money 
does not, in all cases, stand for the same thing. Well employed, 
it means the opportunities of education, and the leisure to profit 
by them. It means the best hygienic conditions, or, at least, the 
power to enforce them. It opens the portals of art, it seconds 
and fructifies the impulse of benevolence. And one especial 
truth about it we must not lose sight of. We are familiar with 
the saying that time is money; but let us also remember that 
money is time, and that its unequal repartition gives to the rich 
more of this than they know how to employ, and takes from the 
poor the leisure which the very process of thought demands. 
What reason can be shown for circumscribing the woman’s 
share in these great goods? None surely in morals, none in 
economics. 

On the other hand, money to some may mean vicious and 
demoralizing extravagance. It may mean license to disregard 
all rational rules of conduct, the intoxications of vanity and 
luxury, the indulgence in all that undermines the moral life of 
society. Such abuses of wealth are less frequent on the part 
of women than on that of men, and yet the discrimination 
which the laws make against woman would seem to imply the 
contrary. 
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The conclusion to which these remarks lead may be thus 
stated in brief: To secure a fair adjustment of financial rela- 
tions between husband and wife, the man and woman contem- 
plating matrimony must enter into it as equal sharers in the 
responsibilities of their new condition, and in the means by 
which these responsibilities should be met. They must have 
rational views of the uses of money, and of the objects which it 


should be made to forward and attain. They must also have 
worthy views of life and of its true ends, in the compassing of 
which money plays an important, though a secondary, part. They 
should be careful to come to an understanding of each other's 
views on these subjects before marriage, and should seek after- 
ward and always to better this understanding by free and fear- 
less conference and discussion. Lastly, their household should 
be held and made to represent family life in its substantial dig- 
nity and happiness, as the foundation of the state and the con- 
comitant of the church universal. Where these conditions are 
complied with the money question between husband and wife 
will never be a vexed one. Each will vie with the other in 
a generous economy and in the sacrifice of merely personal 
whims and predilections to the common good. While exacting 
from each other no unjustifiable act of confidence, each will trust 
the other, because both equally revere the high ideals of justice 
and honor. In following these their labor may be great, but, 
let us say, its recompense will be more than commensurate. 


JuLIA Warp Howe. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 


THE scheme of government which has so successfully carried 
this republic through the years of its first century, was most 
concisely and forcefully stated in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion: 


‘* We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” 


This is the scheme, and the whole of it. All the powers 
granted by the Constitution to the several departments of the gov- 
ernment, in express terms or by necessary implication, are there 
defined. These powers, for the purposes of the present discus- 
sion, may be termed primary and secondary. ‘he first relate to 
such functions of government as are essential, the second to 
those which are incidental. The former powers are plenary, the 
latter regulative. Certain things must be wholly subject to the 
will of the government. Hence, when it was provided in the Con- 
stitution that ‘‘Congress shall have power . . . to declare 
war,” care was taken to render effective every exercise of this 
governmental function which the exigencies of the nation might 
require. The framers of the Constitution were not content to 
allow the effectiveness of the government to depend on the 
assumption of implied powers. To declare war is one thing; to 
prosecute it is quite another, and, in all practical respects, a 
different thing. War cannot be prosecuted without the use of 
armies and navies. The power to create these necessary instru- 
mentalities of war might have been claimed by Congress as inci- 
dental to the express grant of power to declare war. But the 
framers of the Constitution did not elect that this should be so. 
Having conferred the power to declare war, they followed it 
with definite grants of power “to raise and support armies,” “ to 
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provide and maintain a navy,” to levy taxes, to borrow money, 
and “to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” 

The war power of a nation is for it what the right of self- 
defense and of self-preservation is for an individual.’ But inas- 


much as this republic is a governmental organism of peculiar 
structure and character, it was deemed essential that its power 
of defense and self-preservation should be declared with a definite 
comprehensiveness, leaving nothing to be implied; and no one 
van give careful study to the text of the Constitution without 
being impressed with the caution observed by the framers of 
that instrument to give like definiteness of expression in respect 
of all of the primary powers of the government. 

This rule of expression was not pursued relative to other 
powers of the government. An illustration of this statement 
may be found in the power granted to Congress “to establish 
post-offices and post-roads.” This was not followed by express 
declarations defining the instrumentalities through which it 
should be made effective. The power to do the thing named 
is clearly expressed. A power granted to a government im- 
poses the implied duty of performance; and this gives to the 
government the right to do such things as may be “necessary 
and proper” to effect the purpose involved. A postal system 
was deemed a necessary function of government, and so its crea- 
tion, operation, and regulation were wholly intrusted to Congress, 
to be effected by “necessary and proper” legislation; and the 
case is the same with regard to many of the other enumerated 
powers of Congress, but not with regard to all of them. And 
between the former and the latter runs the line of distinction 
dividing the plenary and regulative powers defined in the Con- 
stitution, which has always been recognized by the courts. 

Take the power of Congress “‘to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” This is not a power to create the thing on which it is 
to operate. It was not designed that commerce should wait 
upon the action of Congress before it could make manifest its 
presence in the affairs of the people. Taken in its broadest 
sense it then included, and now embraces, all of the emplov- 
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ments of the people which involve production and exchange, 
It was not to be raised and supported as the Constitution pro- 
vides in respect of armies. It was not to be established after 
the manner of post-offices and post-roads. It was a present fact 
when the Constitution was framed and the government was 
organized. Its presence and importance were recognized; but 
there is no intimation of a purpose, on the part of the framers of 
the Constitution, that the government should possess itself of 
the commerce of the people. But the subject was not over- 
looked. On the contrary, comprehensive provision was made 
for its encouragement and development, by the ordination of an 
express power in Congress to surround the movements of com- 
merce with the best possible conditions. This is the significance 
of that declaration of the Constitution which granted to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce. 

It is not difficult to see the broad distinction which separates 
this power from the others that have been cited. This is not 
a power to originate the subject on which it is to act, but to 
conserve and regulate an interest or thing whose existence ante- 
dated the organization of the government under the Constitu- 
tion. And is it not fortunate for all concerned that this distine- 
tion was written in the Constitution by the wise and patriotic 
men who framed it? Were it not so written should we not now 
be nearing the danger line in the progress of this nation? If 
Congress had been intrusted with the same unlimited power over 
the comprehensive field of commerce and the business pursuits 
of the people that it has in respect of the other subjects that 
have been mentioned, and could enact Jaws to enable tle gov- 
ernment to create new factors therein, or possess itself of those 
already existing, what dangers might not be apprehended to our 
institutions from the existing tendency to magnify the functions 
of government. Remove the limitation on the power of Con- 
gress relative to commerce implied in the phrase “ to regulate,” 
and who can say where congressional control of trade and trans- 
portation would end? There is, in some quarters, a marked 
tendency toward the enlargement of the functions of Congress in 
this direction. Suppose that, by the action of Congress and the 
courts, the general government were to absorb all the commercial 
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elements and instrumentalities, would the true interests of the 
republic and its citizens be conserved thereby ? 

Let it not be said that, even though the government, freed 
from restraint, should go to the extreme limit of its capacity of 
absorption, no real danger to our institutions would result ; that 
even then the people would control the government; that “a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people,” would 
create, subdue, control, regulate, all the possibilities of the new 
conditions, and would provide for all the exigencies that could 
arise under the new order of things. What guarantee have we 
that our institutions would stand the strain that would surely 
come to them? Can we find it in our past and present political 
experiences? Consult the history of the civil-service reform 
agitation. What induced that persistent movement? It was 
charged, and the belief was quite general, that the patronage of 
the government in respect of appointments and employments 
was misused for the purpose of continuing in power the party in 
charge of our public affairs for the time being. No one doubts 
that the element of partisan power here involved is a consider- 
able force in the affairs and fortunes of political parties in this 
country. Nor can any one fail to understand that the tenacity 
with which this element of partisan advantage is adhered to is 
the most formidable obstacle to civil-service reform. No matter 
what opinion one may entertain as to the alleged iniquities of 
political patronage, or of the remedies adopted and proposed for 


their eradicati: .e fact remains that abuses have existed, do 
still exist, and th an enlargement of the number of government 
appointees yees will tend only to aggravate the evil. 
Let the ten hese times toward absorption by the gov- 
ernment of 1: ies which give employment to the people 


go on, and the evils of the past will be so dwarfed by comparison 
with those of the future that they will take on themselves the 
semblance of good. 

It is, in many quarters, contended that the government ought 
to possess itself of the transportation systems of the country, and 
thus put an end to the many abuses that exist in the administra- 
tion thereof. The suggestion has not yet assumed the form or 
force of a popular movement, but it is slowly acquiring the 
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former, and perceptibly gathering the latter. If let alone it will 
ultimately possess itself of both to such extent and in such 
degree as to command attention. Such movements are not 
retarded by neglect. What sets them in motion? Almost with- 
out exception the cause is found in evils existing in the thing or 
condition against which the movement is aimed. It is not diffi- 
cult to find abundant cause of this kind in the transportation 
systems of this country. For years these evils have been known, 
discussed, and, finally, in some degree, legislated against. But 
these things have not checked the growth of the movement, the 
avowed purpose of which is to put the government in absolute 
control, through ownership, of the inter-state transportation of 
the country. This means, of course, all transportation within 
our borders, because ownership of the inter-state lines would 
necessarily result in the absorption of all others. 

Would the result here indicated tend to promote the general 
welfare of this country? Leaving out of view, for the present, 
the question of constitutionality, we would urge certain other 
considerations of sufficient import to dispose of the case. The 
practical results which must inevitably accompany government 
ownership and management of the transportation of the coun- 
try demand attention. One of these will be an enormous ad- 
dition to the number of persons in government employ, an 
addition of perhaps 500,000. But this is not a fixed number. 
It is ever on the increase. It is now a standing complaint that 
the railroad corporations interfere in political affairs; that they 
have no political conscience, and are guided solely by their own 
distinctive and selfish interests; that they influence the political 
actions of their multitudes of employees; that the capital, in- 
fluence, and votes at their command are all employed to effect 
the purposes of the corporations, regardless of the harm that 
may befall the interests of communities and of individuals. That 
there is too much truth in these complaints may be admitted 
without contention. Will they disappear by transfer of the 
ownership and management of the railroads from the companies 
to the government? Will an increase of the volume of patron- 
age reform the practices of political parties in the matter of its use 
and distribution? Thoughtful men would expect no such result. 
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If the suggested change should be made, how thorough shall 
it be? Is the government to be made a full and complete sub- 
stitute for the system it is to displace? There are now mutual 
duties and obligations existing between the transportation com- 
panies and their patrons that are of great practical utility. 
These are all defined by law, and are universally understood. 
Transportation companies are now responsible to their patrons 
for all damages that may result to life, person, property, or busi- 
ness, by reason of failure rightly to perform the duties imposed 
by law. or lawful contract, on the service in which they are en- 
gaged. Is the government to assume like responsibility ? Under 
the present system the injured party, unable to effect an ami- 
cable settlement of whatsoever claim he may have, finds the 
courts open to his immediate appeal for remedy. No matter 
how high or how humble be may be, no matter how great or 
how small his grievance may be, the courts are open to him 
against the mightiest or the most insignificant railroad company 
in the land. This is a feature of great justice and convenience 
in the present system. If the proposed change shall be effected, 
is this feature to be preserved or is it to disappear? The 
government does not allow itself to be sued except in cases 
specially provided for. While it may go into the courts against 
the citizen, it does not allow him a reciprocal right. The 
wronged citizen must go to Congress for relief, and this, in a 
large proportion of cases, means a denial of justice. He now 
has the ample local, judicial remedy. If the suggested change 
be made, his remedy is gone. Surely this is not a reform for 
which the people are longing. 

If the government shall become the owner and manager of 
the transportation system of the country, will it confine its com- 
mercial enterprise to that one field of operations? If not, where 
next will it manifest its capacity for absorption? If the ac- 
knowledged abuses existing in the transportation system are 
sufficient to justify government ownership and management, we 
may be sure that government control will not stop there. If the 
government shall ever take that step, it will rely for its justifi- 
cation on the power of Congress to regulate commerce. But 
transportation is not all there is of commerce. If the power 
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over commerce is plenary, and not merely regulative, why should 
Congress not enter the field of manufactures? Already there is 
an outery against the operations of trusts. Some of the abuses 
of this comparatively new commercial factor are even greater 
than those found in the transportation system. Why shall not 
the government assume the ownership and management of both ? 
And if of both these, then why not of all other interests con- 
cerned with the great commercial operations of the country ? If 
it may become the employer of the 500,000 persons engaged in 
the transportation service of the country, why not, by one other 
great effort, take in with them the 4,000,000 employed in the 
trades and manufactures? If the beginning be made, and a 
misinterpretation of the Constitution be enforced to justify it, 
will the process of absorption stop its operations short of taking 
in all there is of commerce? 

What a splendid prospect this opens up for another depart- 
ment of government! It might be called the Department of 
Transportation and Manufactures. Can any one fail to appre- 
ciate the forceful character of such a factor in the politics of 


) 


the country? The cabinet officer who should preside over the 
affairs of the new department and direct its operations, would 
have a volume of patronage at his command which would be 
irresistible in the elections of the country. A cheering pros- 
pect, truly, for the civil-service reformer! Does its presence, 
insignificant as it may now seem, portend good or evil to the 
general welfare? If it shall become a political force, as domi- 
nant as its possibilities are apparent, what plagues may it not 
pre ject into the political conditions of this country ? It is well 
for us to look it squarely in the face and thereby discover what 
it threatens. And what does it threaten? ‘T'’o reverse the order 
of procedure under the Constitution which has hitherto had the 
most beneficent results; to make the government a universal 
proprietor ; to suppress the self-reliance of the citizen; to abolish 
the individual by merging him in the general mass of a depend- 
ent population; to establish the doctrine that the people were 
made for the government, and not the government for the people, 
and to dispense with that other and better maxim before quoted, 
“a government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
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If these things are threatened by the tendencies of the times, 
can they be averted? Undoubtedly they can be. Already an 
important step has been taken in the right direction. That step 
was the enactment by Congress of the law to regulate commerce. 
The act needs amendment, and, doubtless, will receive it. It 
needs the aid of legislation by the States in order to do its full 
office in the matter of evolving a harmonious and satisfactory 
system of commercial regulation for the entire country. Inter- 
state commerce and State commerce are so intimately associated 
and interwoven that the regulations applying to each should, in 
working together, constitute a harmonious whole. Such legis- 
lation alone can effectually check the tendencies of these times 
toward governmental absorption of interests which rightly it can 
assume only to regulate. It is useless to stand at rest and quarrel 
with these tendencies, whether they relate to railroads, business 
trusts, or any other subject to which the regulative power of 
Congress can be applied, for that will not arrest them. Action 
is the only remedy that can be made effective. It is matter for 
regret that action was not earlier had; for the long delay inten- 
sified the unrest which evolved the tendency toward undue 
enlargement of governmental functions. KAnd it will be a sad 
thing for this country if Congress shall leave unused the regula- 
tive powers conferred on it by the Constitution, and allow the 
tendencies toward governmental absorption to prevail.J Regula- 
tion can give the needed remedy. It can do this and not disturb 
or endanger our political conditions. It can counteract the forces 
which would enlarge the political patronage. It can preserve 
the self-reliance of the American character. It can maintain 
those conditions that are essential to the permanency of our 
institutions. It is the true spirit of our Constitution, and can 
defend that instrument against the cunningly devised assaults 
which may, if unsubdued, ultimately modify its true character, 
to the permanent injury of the system of popular government to 
which we owe the wondrous results and surprising successes of 
the first century of the republic. 

James F. WILSON. 





